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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The circumstances which gave rise to the preparation 
and deUvery of the following Lectures are too well 
known to call for any lengthened explanation. 
Views began a few months ago to be openly pro- 
mulgated in this city, by persons occupying prominent 
ecclesiastical positions, on the Law of the Sabbath, and 
the Law of God generally, entirely opposed to the 
teaching of the Confession of Faith, which is the 
common doctrinal standard of all the Presbyterian 
Churches of this country;, and in the advocacy 
and defence of those views, principles of Scriptural 
interpretation were set ' forth, which materially 
affected the character of Divine Revelation, and 
its bearing on men's responsibilities and hopes. 
The anxiety and concern thereby naturally awakened, 
were shortly after deepened by an assault virtually 
made from another and also influential quarter, on the 
Confession itself, as if it could no longer be regarded 
by men of culture and discernment as a fitting 
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Summary of Christian Truth; and as if the time 
must soon come when it shall either be formally 
set aade, or a mere nominal assent be required, 
to some of its leading positions, fix)m the guides 
and teachers of the Church. Many earnest and 
vigorous protests have been raised, both at public 
meetings and in productions issued from the press, 
against particular points in the New Theology, and 
in vindication of the established beliefs of our country, 
more especially as regards the sacred institution of 
the Sabbath. But it appeared to the Lecturers that 
a somewhat more fundamental and comprehensive 
treatment of the questions raised would be of service ; 
and that this service might be most appropriately 
rendered by ministers of more than one denomina- 
tion, whose common principles of Mth and duty 
have been more or less assailed. The Lecturers, 
however, received no conmiission for the task they 
have undertaken; they strictly represent no one but 
themselves; nor does the responsibilifcy of each 
extend beyond his individual Lecture, except in 
regard to the selection of the topics embraced in 
the course, and the general line of thought which 
was expected to be pursued in the treatment of them. 
The topics themselves, it will be understood, were 
in good measure determined by the circumstances 
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in which the Lectures originated, and the views 
they were intended to meet. The audiences to 
which, on successive Sabbath evenings, they were 
delivered, were all, in point of numbers and atten- 
tion, that the Lecturers could have desired; they 
hope that as so delivered they have not been with- 
out an influence for good; and in now presenting 
them in a collected form to the public, their united 
desire and prayer is that they may prove to many 
enquiring minds a safeguard amid the present con- 
flict of opinions, and a confirmation of the grounds of 
their faith. 



Glasgow, April, 1866. 
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THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF 

REVELATION, 



PARTICULAR IN METHOD AND FORM, BUT UNIVERSAL IN 
DESIGN AND APPLICATION. 



BY THE REV. PRUICIPAL FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 



THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF 

REVELATION, 



PARTICULAR IN METHOD AND FORM, BUT UNIVERSAL 
IN DESIGN AND APPLICATION. 



**For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our learning ; 
that we, through patience and comfort of the scriptures, might have 
hope." — ^RoM. XV., 4. 

The theme we now propose to handle, is to some 
extent familiar to all. The Scriptures which, with one 
consent, Christians agree to regard as the book of God's 
revelation, came by men, as well as to men; nor this 
all at once, but at different periods, and in successive 
portions. Hence those Scriptures, with their heavenly- 
treasures, fall into two great divisions— a new and an 
old; and these, again, have their easily recognised dis- 
tinctions, as of earlier and later — things pertaining to 
the remoter past, and things comparatively near at 
hand. The whole compass of the field, along with the 
diversities that characterise it, is sketched in the open- 
ing words of the EpLstle to the Hebrews, "God, who at 
STindry times, and in divers mannei*s, spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son;" God's voice in 
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all, sounding through the ages, now in this manner, 
now in that, but culminating in the work and appear- 
ance of the Son, as that wherein it found its deepest 
utterance, and its most perfect form of manifestation. 

2. Revelation, therefore, not less than civilisation, 
has a history. Though supernatural in its origin, it 
is yet perfectly natural or human in its course of action 
— not occupying a sphere of its own, apart from earthly 
relations and affairs, but freely intermingling with 
these, and serving itself of them as the channel and 
cover of things spiritual and divine. It stands asso- 
ciated with human wants and emergencies, as the 
occasions which have called it forth; human agencies 
have been employed to minister it; and it has been 
written, not in certain mystic characters of its own, 
but in the common tongues and dialects of men, and 
under almost every variety of form : — Simple narra- 
tive, stirring song, poetic imagery, direct precept, veiled 
parable, trains of reasoning, colloquial discourse — 
according as each happened to suit best the circum- 
stances of the time, and the ends more immediately 
in view. So little does this revelation of God affect 
a merely ideal or super-earthly style — so much does it 
let itself down into the characters and events of his- 
tory, that it has ever embodied its more fundamental 
ideas in outstanding and important facts. In these, 
primarily, God has made himself known to man. And 
hence, alike in the Old and the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, the historical books stand first — the foundation, 
of all is there — the rest is but the stmcture built on 
it; and just as is the reality and significance of the 
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j&wjts recorded in them, such, and no more, is the truth 
of the doctrines, the obligations and the hopes, grow- 
ing out of theih. 

3. But if revelation thus has a history, it must also 
have a progress; for all history, in the proper sense, 
has such. It is not a purposeless moving to and fro, 
or a wearisome iteration, a turning back again upon 
itself; no, but an advance — halting it may be at times, 
or circuitous, but still an advance — toward some 
specific end. In like manner, with revelation there is 
Bn end, because it is of God, who never can work but 
for some ends worthy of himself, and who also sees 
and plans the end from the beginning. This end may 
be variously described according to the point of view 
from which it is contemplated; but, speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said to include such an unfolding of 
the character and purposes of God in grace, as shall 
secure for those who submit to its teaching, salvation 
from the ruin of sin, and the bringing in of the ever- 
lasting kingdom of righteousness and peace, with which 
both the good of His people, and the glory of His own 
name are identified. This is the grand theme pursued 
throughout; the different parts and stages of revelation 
are but progressive developments of it; and, to be 
rightly understood, must be viewed with reference to 
their place in the great whole. So that the revelation 
of God in Scripture finds, in this respect, its appro- 
priate image in those temple waters seen in vision by 
the prophet — issuing at first like a little streamlet 
from the seat of the Divine Majesty, but growing 
apace, and growing, not by supplies ministered from 
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-without, but as it were by self-production, and carry- 
ing witb it the more — the more it increased in volume 
and approached its final resting-place — the vivifying 
influences which shed all around them the aspect of 
life and beauty. 

4. Now, this characteristic of divine revelation, as 
being historically developed, and thence subject to the 
law of progress, imdoubtedly has its dark side to our 
view; there are points about it which seem mysteri- 
ous, and which we have no means of satisfactorily 
explicating. In particular, the small measures of light 
which for ages it furnished respecting the more peculiar 
things of God, and the imperfect form of administra- 
tion under which the affairs of His kingdom were 
necessarily placed, till the fulness of the time had 
come for the manifested Saviour — this at first sight 
appears to us strange, and scarcely compatible with 
our abstract notions of wisdom and benevolence. Why 
should the world have been kept so long in com- 
parative darkness, when some further communications 
j5:om the Upper Sanctuary might have relieved it] 
Or, why delay so long the forthcoming of the great 
realities, on which it was mainly to depend for life and 
blessing] So we are disposed to ask, forgetting that 
we here know but in part, and that many reasons must 
meet in the divine plan of the world, which we can 
but imperfectly estimate, if we can even properly 
understand. The same mystery, however, in a measure 
compasses us about on every side: it cleaves to the 
history of every man's personal life, which, on an 
average, is half spent before he reaches the relative 
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perfection of his gifts and powers. It cleaves also to 
the history of arts and sciences, the history of nations, 
the history of the human race at large, which have all 
had to pass through long cycles of comparative rudeness 
and imperfection, with capacities of growth, indeed, 
and elements of greatness working in their bosom, yet 
only by slow degrees rising to strength and maturity. 
As, therefore, we cannot doubt the reality of this wide- 
reaching principle in the divine government, neither 
should we question its wisdom, in respect to spiritual, 
any more than temporal things. Our part rather is to 
apply our minds to consider what a revelation so his- 
torically moulded, and progressive in its character, has 
to commend it to our regard, and how, as a whole, or 
in its several parts, it should by us be handled and 
employed. 

5. A very little reflection may suffice to convince us 
of the advantages accruing to revelation from being 
cast in such a form — though at present we can do little 
more than glance at them. First of all, it huTnanises 
(if we may so speak) the communications of God to men 
— does to some extent for the revelations generally of 
His mind and will what was specially and pre-eminently 
done by the Incarnation. The divine word spoken 
from the invisible heights, from the secret place of 
Grodhead, and the same word uttered from the midst 
of earthly transactions, linked to the susceptibilities 
and experience of human bosoms — though they might 
perfectly coincide in substance — yet in form how 
necessarily different ! and in the one how much more 
than in the other fitted to touch the sympathies of men, 
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and sound the depths of their hearts ! It is at bottom^, 
a recognising and acting on the great truth, that man 
was made in the image of God, and that only by laying 
hold of what remains of this image, and sanctifying it 
for higher uses, can the Spirit of God effectually dis- 
close divine things, and win for them a place in the 
soul; the rays of the eternal sun must reach it, not by 
direct effulgence, but "through the luminous atmos- 
phere of created minds." Then, think how well thi» 
plan accords with, and secures that fullness and variety 
which is necessary to Scripture as the book, which from 
its very design, was to provide the seed-corn of spiritual 
thought and instruction for all times — a book for the 
sanctification of humanity, and the developing in the 
soul of a higher life than that of nature. An end like 
this could never have been served by some general 
announcements from Heaven, or even by the most 
orderly systematic exhibition of divine truth — ^though 
written as with a sunbeam from the Upper Sanctuary. 
No; there was needed just what we find in Scripture — 
from its partaking so largely of the historical element 
— a rich and various treasury of knowledge, ample 
materials for meditation and inquiry, resembling more 
the freedom and frillness of nature, than the formality 
and precision of art. And so Scripture, as has been 
well said, "cannot be mapped, or its contents cata- 
logued; but after all our diligence to the end of our 
lives, and to the end of the Church, it must be an un- 
explored and unsubdued land, with heights and valleys, 
forests and streams, on the right and left of our path, 
full of concealed wonders and choice treasures." One 
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may well enough get to the end of a system; but a 
history, a life, especially such lives and memorable 
transactions as are found in Scripture, most of all what 
is written of our blessed Lord, His marvellous career, 
His divine works, and not less divine discourses, His 
atoning death and glorious resurrection — who can 
ever say he has exhausted these? Who does not feel 
that there belongs to them a kind of infinite sugges- 
tiveness, such as is fitted to yield perpetually fresh life 
and instruction to thoughtful minds? And this, not 
as in the case of human works, for a certain class 
merely of mankind, but for all who will be at pains 
to search into its manifold and pregnant meaning. As 
was strikingly remarked some time ago by one of our 
Indian converts, "the Word of God is truly wonderful, 
for I have some new thoughts every time I look into 
it. I do not find it so with anything else; but the 
Word of God is like a fountain which sends forth fresh 
waters every day." Still farther, what noble uses may 
not be found in the actual structure of revelation, 
viewed in respect to its progressive exhibition of the 
divine plan! in this a type of the progress, through 
which the divinely educated mind must ever pa^s, a^ 
from childhood to youth, and from youth to the ripeness 
and vigour of manhood! It thus has, as it could not 
otherwise have done, its milk for babes, and its 
meat for strong men. And the scheme of God 
for the highest good of His people is seen to be no 
transient or fitful conception ; but a purpose lying 
deep in the eternal counsel of His will — thence gradu- 
ally working itself into the plan of the world — 
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proceeding onwards from age to age, transmitted from 
one prophet to another; the same grand* principles 
maintained; the same high ends pursued amidst every 
change of circumstance, and varying forms of outward 
administration, till all reached its destined consumma- 
tion in the appearance and kingdom of Christ. How 
assuring such a progressive course to the humble heart 
of feith, which desires in earnest to know its God ! and 
how instructive, also, to mark the organic unity per- 
vading the manifold external diversity, and to learn 
from the earlier, the simpler manifestations of the 
truth, the lessons of wisdom, which are equally applic- 
able, but often more difficult of apprehension, under its 
higher and more purely spiritual developments! So 
that for those living now in the ends of the world — if 
they know aright their privilege and their calling — 
there is the rich heritage of a revelation concerning 
God's character and purposes, stretching through 
every stage of the Church's progress: they have an 
interest in all; God speaks to them in all; all has 
been written for theAr learning that, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, they might have hope. 

6. If the view now given be correct — in other words, 
if the principle apparently involved in the statement 
of the apostle, that " Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning" is one that 
can be properly carried out — then the historical and 
.progressive character of revelation — the circumstance 
of God's mind and will being communicated, in the 
first instance, to particular individuals, and associated 
with specific times and places in the past, does not 
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destroy its application to other men and other times ; 
we, too, are bound by the obligations it imposes — we 
have to answer for all its calls and invitations — its 
threatenings and promises. But how can this be ? it is 
asked by the critical, disputing, self-isolating spirit of 
our age. We were not yet alive when those things 
were done and spoken, through which God revealed 
himself to men of the olden time : He commanded 
Abraham to leave his father's house, and go into the 
land of Canaan, that surely was no command for us ; 
He redeemed Israel from the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage, but we have not been so redeemed; 
and what things were assured to persons so circum- 
stanced, or what duties were imposed on them, are no 
proper concern for us; even if we should take to do 
with them, it must be on other grounds, and for other 
reasons, than that they belong to ancient Scripture ; we 
must be able to find them in the teaching of Christ or 
our Christian consciousness. This is no new style of 
reasoning. In principle, at lesst, it is as old as Chris- 
tianity ; for the view it adopts of ancient Scripture was 
firmly maintained by the unbelieving Jews of apostolic 
times, though applied more to the blessings promised, 
than to the duties enjoined. They imagined that 
because they were the descendants of those to whom 
the word originally came, they alone were entitled to 
appropriate it ; as if the God of revelation were the 
€rod of the Jews only, and they alone had a proper 
right to the salvation it made known. So tenaciously, 
indeed, did they cling to this view of the matter, that 
centuries later, we find Augustine earnestly contending 
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with them about it. In a treatise addressed to the 
Jews, after quoting various passages in Moses and the 
prophets about the redemption God wrought for man,, 
and the greater things promised in the future, he 
represents the Jews as proudly raising their necks, and 
saying, " We are the persons; this is said of us, it was. 
said ^0 us ; for we are Israel, God's people."* The fact 
that the oracles of God had come immediately to their 
fiithers, and had thence been committed to tlierriy they 
turned into a selfish thing, in order to exclude others 
from participation in the promised good. The same 
feet is urged by some now, as a ground to have them- 
selves excused, or men generally exempted, from the 
authority of the precepts enjoined. The principle is 
one — namely, by means of what is historical or special 
in God's revelation, to cut off its general application, 
and so to present it, instead of one grand whole made 
up of many parts, as a collection merely of fragments, 
of which only a limited portion has any proper refer- 
ence to us? But it is something to know, that the new 
light first arose, and had its earliest phase of manifes- 
tation amid the Pharisaism of the ancient synagogue. 

7. Now, as this is a point which concerns the 
proper bearing and interpretation of Scripture, it is ta 
Scripture itself that we must make our appeal. We 
must find our principle of interpretation there; and, if 
I do not entirely misread and misunderstand what is 
written, that principle is very nearly the converse of 
the one just mentioned. It is this : that what may be 
called the particular in revelation — particular, that is, 

* Ad. JadflBOS, § 9. 
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as regards the precise manner and occasion of its 
appearance — ^is not to the prejudice, but rather for the 
sake, of its universal bearing ; it was with a view to 
the preservation of the word and its world-wide 
diffusion j so that, excepting what was merely circum- 
stantial in the matter, or, from its very nature, local 
and temporary, it is for all men and for all time. 
Instead of saying — concerning this or that jjart of 
Scripture — it was a word of God to such a person, at 
such a time in the past, therefore not strictly for me, 
I should rather, according to the true Scriptural prin- 
ciple, say. There was a revelation of the mind and will 
of Him, who is the great God of heaven and of earthy 
made to one of like nature and calling with myself — 
made, indeed, to him, but only that it might, thrcmgh 
him, be made known and certified to others ; and 
coming, as it does, to me a component part of that 
Word which the Lord delights to magnify above all 
His name, I also am bound to listen to it as the voice 
of God, speaking to me through my brother-man, and 
should give heed to it, so far as it is not clearly 
unsuitable to my position and circumstances. 

8. I need scarcely say, there a/re things of the latter 
description — ^things that, in their stricter or literal 
form, are inapplicable to any one now, and to some more 
than to others ; for this is a necessary consequence of 
the historical form that has been given to revelation in 
Scripture. But then it is in a measure common to aU 
Scripture — not wanting even in the New Testament- 
portions of it. Our Lord himself spake things to His 
immediate disciples, issued to them both commands- 
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and promises, which can no longer be applied in the 
letter : as when He called some to leave their nets and 
follow Him ; or gave His apostles assurance of gifts 
which would enable them to do even greater works 
than He had done. And how many things are there 
in the Epistles written by the apostles that cannot, as 
they actually stand, be transferred to people of other 
lands and times'? But such things create no difficulty 
to the commonest understanding; nor, if honestly 
desirous to know the truth, can any fail to perceive 
that, in all, there are lessons of great value and import- 
ance to them, though requiring to be somewhat differ- 
ently applied. It is, therefore, but a difference in 
degree, which in this respect exists between the Scrip- 
tures of the New and those of the Old Testament, not 
in kind : there is in the Old merely a larger proportion of 
things which, if viewed superficially, are not strictly 
applicable to the circumstances, or binding on the 
consciences of believers in Christian times. I need 
only point to the facts of patriarchal history, the trans- 
actions that fill uj) the record of Israelitish life, the 
symbolical ritual and theocratic polity of the Old. 
Covenant, which, as regards the mere shell and form 
of things, were in their very nature local, and have 
long since passed away ; while yet they were all 
inwrought with lines of truth, and law, and promise, 
which should have gone forth to the world's end, and 
which stretch even unto us. Nay, such is the admir- 
able order and connection of God's dispensations, so 
closely has He knit together the end witli the begin- 
nings, and so wisely adjusted the one to the other, 
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that many things in those earlier revelations have a 
light and meaning to us, which they could not have to 
those whom they more immediately concerned; the 
ultimate aim and object of what was done, was more 
important than its direct use. Placed beside the 
realities of the Gospel, and lighted up by these, Moses 
and the prophets speak more intelligibly to us of Grod 
and the life that is from Him, than they did to the 
men who had no further revelations to instruct them. 

9. But let me ask you to consider for a little, what 
ground there is in Scripture for the principle of inter- 
pretation we have set forth. In doing so, I would 
have you to note a change in the divine method, 
which shows the gracious anxiety of God to adapt 
himself to the state of mankind, and to meet most 
effectually the evils to which it gives rise. When He 
began to reveal himself to fallen man, he did so for a 
time in a quite general manner. No formal distinc- 
tion was made between one portion of the human race 
and another ; and the distinction which, as a matter of 
fact, appeared in respect to divine things, arose mainly 
from the different use made of what was given in 
common. The facts on which the earliest religion for 
our sinful world was based — the facts, namely, of creation 
and the fall — of a promise that the seed of the woman . 
should reverse the doom of evil, by bruising the 
serpent's head — of the institution of sacrifice, in which 
an animal's life was accepted for that of the sinner: 
These facts or revelations stood equally related to all 
the offspring of Adam ; they had no special custodiers; 
no one stood nearer to them by lineage or office than 
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others. And what was the result] Only a gradual 
and growing defection from the faith, issuing in such 
reckless hardihood and unrestrained violence as drew 
on the sweepiDg desolation of the flood — leaving but the 
small remnant of Noah*s household, to commence anew 
the moral and spiritual history of the earth. That 
history, however, had not proceeded far till roots of cor- 
ruption began to discover themselves in the saved 
household itself. And here comes the change I wish you 
to notice. To prevent the corruption from reaching its 
former excess, the Lord gave indication of a purpose 
to single out a part as, in spiritual things. His more 
peculiar representatives among men — a part that 
should stand nearer to himself as the depositaries of 
His revealed will, in order that the knowledge of it 
might be more securely guarded, more regularly 
developed, and more faithfully displayed. It was for 
the line of Shem, among the sons of Noah, that this 
honour was reserved. In some peculiar sense, Jehovah 
was to manifest himself as the God of Shem — so it 
was announced by Noah in his latter days ; and in 
Abraham, who was of that line, the purpose began, a 
few generations afterwards, to take effect ; when the 
again waning knowledge of God, and the general 
progress of corruption, called for some efficient method 
for arresting the evil. On this account, Abraham and 
his chosen seed were brought into special connection 
with God — made from time to time the medium of 
intercourse between heaven and earth ; and so, while 
other races heedlessly lost what they already had, and 
were ever drifting farther away into darkness and 
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the shadow of death, they were kept acquainted with 
the being and purposes of God, and enjoyed the 
clistinction of the people, who knew and at first 
hand possessed the truth of Heaven. 

10. But all this, let it be well observed, was for the 
-sake of others, as well as themselves. The particular 
was with a view to the generaL To be themselves 
blessed, was only the first part of the good conferred on 
them ; the next, and the immediate consequence of this, 
was, that they might be a blessing to others — ^nay, as 
was said to Abraham at the outset, that in them "all 
the families of the earth might be blessed." The light 
imparted to him and his seed was, by means of them, 
to shed itself forth on the world around, so that to 
have it was their great talent, as well as their peculiar 
privilege ; and it was to go well with them in propor- 
tion as they did the part of God's representatives, and 
spread abroad the spiritual leaven wherewith they had 
themselves been leavened. Hence the prayer of the 
Psalmist, so beautifully expressive of this connection : 
*'God be merciful unto us and bless us; and cause His 
face to shine on us." For what end? "That Thy way 
may be known upon earth, Thy saving health among 
all nations;" — Israel's blessing and prosperity besought 
only in order to the general diffusion of that knowledge 
of God, and that interest in His grace and truth which 
was the source of their own greatness. Hence, also, the 
temple — ^which was at once the symbol and the centre 
of all that God was to Israel — was declared by the pro- 
phet to be "a house of prayer for all peoples." And 
hence, yet again, and as the fitting issue of the whole. 
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Jesus, the Israel by way of eminence — the impersona- 
tion of all that Israel should have been, but too often 
was not — the One in whom at once the calling of Israel 
and the grand purpose of God found their proper re- 
alisation — He, while outwardly appearing only as a Jew 
among Jews, yet was not less the life and light of the 
world — revealing the Father for men of every age and 
country — and making reconciliation for iniquity on be- 
half of all who should believe on His name, to the 
utmost bounds of earth and the very end of time. 

11. Thus, when we look generally over the field of 
divine revelation, we perceive that throughout Grod 
speaks in it to humanity ; and that what is special in 
it, as to person, or time, or place, was in no respect in- 
tended to evacuate its import, or narrow the range of 
its application; but left it substantially the same for 
all, if they had but faith to discern and grasp it. And 
when we look to particular passages of Scripture, and 
see how God-inspired men understood and used what 
came from heaven at other times and places, than those 
in which they themselves lived, this conviction is yet 
more deepened on our minds; for we find them per- 
sonally recognising and acting on the principle of which 
we speak. In the Book of Psalms, for instance, how 
constantly do the sacred writers, when seeking to 
revive and strengthen a languishing faith, throw them- 
selves back upon the earlier manifestations of God, 
recal to their contemplation what He did of old as 
having permanent meaning and vitality in it — ^teaching 
the same lessons, presenting the same ground for con- 
fidence and hope still, that it did at first! "I will re- 
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member the works of the Lord, surely I will remember 
Thjr wonders of old. Thou art the God that doest 
wonders; Thou hast declared Thy strength among the 
people. Thou hast with Thine arm redeemed Thy 
people, the sons of Jacob and Joseph:" Thou didst it, 
that we might know and believe what Thou canst and 
will do still. Or hear how the prophet Hosea argues 
from the past, and strives to make it real and present 
to the eye of faith: — "He (that is Jacob) took his 
brother by the heel in the womb, and by his strength 
he had power with God: Yea he bad power over the 
angel, and prevailed; he wept and made supplication 
unto Him; he found Him 'in Bethel, and there He 
(God) spake with us; even Jehovah, God of hosts, 
Jehovah is His name." That is, the I Am, Jehovah — 
He who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — 
when ages ago He spake with Jacob at Bethel, and 
at Peniel gave him strength over the angel. He vir- 
tually did the same with us; in the record of these 
transactions, which is the word of the unchangeable, 
ever-living God, He testifies of what He is, and is 
ready to do in our behalf. And so, the prophet 
adds, as making practical application of its contents; 
"Therefore turn thou to thy God: keep mercy and 
judgment, and wait on thy God continually." Or, 
pass to New Testament times, and see how the same 
principle of interpretation is there taught and exem- 
plified. Not only does our Lord generally recognise 
as of God, whatever was written in the law and the 
prophets, and recognise it as what he had not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil — not only this, but see in 

B 
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particular instances how faith in Him appropriates 
and lives, in a manner, on the ancient word. When 
plied by the tempter with the plausible request, to turn 
the stones of the desert into bread, the ready reply 
was, "It is written, man liveth not by bread only, 
but by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God:" — man does it; that is, man as the humble^ 
docile, confiding child of God, he lives thus — so it 
was written hundreds of years ago; written for km 
also as the Son of man, and for m^ it is as valid and 
effective, as if it had been now for the first time 
uttered in my ear — because it is a portion of that 
divine word which liveth and abideth for ever. And 
in like manner with the other temptations; they were 
successively met and repelled by what was written 
aforetime, as being of still abiding force and applica- 
tion. If we turn to the Apostle Paul, we find hiw 
here as elsewhere, treading in the footsteps of his 
Master; he also frequentiy sets forth and applies the 
same great principle; sometimes in a more general 
way, as in the words of our text, "The things written 
aforetime were written for our learning;" or, more 
particularly, when speaking of the dealings of Gk)d 
with Israel in the wilderness, he states that "they 
happened unto us for examples, and are written 
for our admonition;" or, again, when identifying 
believers now, with Abraham, he affirms, that "they 
who are of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham;" 
mark the words — are blessed with him, that is, the 
blessing pronounced upon him should be appro- 
priated as if it had been actually pronounced upon 
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them. And, if possible, still more striking and ex- 
plicit is the exposition given of the principle under 
consideration in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chap, vi.), 
where, referring to the promise of blessing given to 
Abraham, and the oath, after the offering of Isaac, 
confirming the promise, it is said that in this "God 
shewed to the heirs of promise the immutability of His 
coomsel," so that "by two immutable things, in which 
it was impossible for Grod to lie, we might have a 
strong consolatioD, who have fled for refuge to the 
hope set before us" — not that he merely, but that we 
might have it ! Therefore, the promise of blessing and 
its confirmatory oath to Abraham are to be viewed as 
equally intended for us, why] Because they reveal 
the character and puipose of God in respect to the 
covenant of salvation, which may be said to be 
independent of place and time, changing not, but, 
like himself, standing fast for ever, and calling for 
a hearty response and confiding faith from all to 
whom they come. 

12. Such is the spirit or principle in which the 
teaching and example of inspired men — ^psalmists and 
prophets of the Old Testament — Chiist and His 
apostles of the New — instruct us to regard and use 
that revelation of God, which comes associated with 
the history of His dispensations toward men. If any- 
thing can be deemed more certain regarding it than 
another, it is that we must look through and beyond 
the external accompaniments to the substance of truth 
and duty, embodied in the recorded dealings of God; — 
in other words, we must not allow what is merely 
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ing in condemnation of the evil that is in our hearts 
and lives, and warning us to flee from the wrath to 
come. In the deliverances wrought for those who, in 
other ages, have feared His name, we shall realise the 
mercy and the grace, which, as perennial properties in 
His character, give assurance of help to every humble 
believer in the time of need. In the commands 
uttered, as by a fiery law, to resist the corruption of 
the world, and, under the behest of the most impera- 
tive obligation, to make conscience of doing the will of 
the Highest, we shall read our call to follow, at all 
hazards, after that holiness without which no man 
can see God — follow it, if that be not imsuitable to 
our circumstances, in the very things enjoined — ^if 
otherwise, in the essential principles they reveal and 
embody. Nay, even in those things wherein the Old 
in God's dispensations ybrma% differed most from the 
New — ^in those, I mean, which present the life of faith 
in connection chiefly with visible affairs and symboli- 
cal institutions, we shall find what is of value also for 
us — a law and a testimony that may truly be called God's 
treasure-house of mysteries laid up for pious medita- 
tion, and the perpetual nourishment of a living &ith. 
The Church must still, in this respect, draw fit)m the 
resources of the past ; she must still, as it were, tread 
the courts of Zion, and speak the language of Canaan. 
As we inherit the promises made to the fathers, and 
cannot be made perfect without them, so, also, the old 
earthly relations, the temporal fortomes, and material 
symbols, amid which, and through which, divine truth 
came into substantive existence among them — these are 
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all ours for spiritual uses, and neither without tliein 
can we be made perfect. "We need them, whatever 
may be our relative standing in the Church of God — 
the humble believer, the earnest preacher, even the 
well-furnished theologian —each needs them as mirrors 
"wherein to see reflected the sublime realities of the 
Gospel, and the spiritual experiences of the life of 
faith. And, however much he may find in the reve- 
lations of the Gospel to carry him, as regards clearness 
of discernment and comprehension of view, above the 
position of ancient Psalmists and prophets, he must 
still be indebted to their more fleshly forms and sen- 
sible representations, in order to have his faith in God 
freshened up, and the imperfections of his spiritual 
sense quickened and improved. The reality^ indeed, 
of divine truth, and of the spiritual life which grows 
out of it, has incompai-ably its fullest manifestation in 
the Scriptures of the New Testament; but, just 
because the spiritual and divine are here so nakedly 
exhibited, we need the help of things done and written 
aforetime, as a pattern after which to guide and 
fashion our views respecting them, and from which 
also we may derive a language, sufficiently rich and 
varied, to give expression to our thoughts, and tell 
forth the experiences of our heart. 

14. If there be any truth in the views we have 
advanced, and the grounds on which they are sup- 
ported, one conclusion, you will readily see, of great 
moment, follows — namely, that whatever difference 
may exist between the earlier and the later revelations 
of God in Scripture, there must pervade them all deep 
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fundamental agreements ; from first to last they must 
exhibit the same great principles of truth and duty. 
For thus only could it ho said of all Scripture, that it 
is alike " given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for repoof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness." Deny this, and not merely will 
much in Scripture fall into abeyance, as no longer 
applicable to us, but it never could have been Scrip- 
ture, in the sense of being given by inspiration of God. 
Nothing in the strange utterances that have of late 
been heard among us, has so astonished me, and, I 
may say, so filled me with shame for the theology of 
my country, as the following words on this subject, 
recently heard from a pulpit in this city : — " No one 
can compare Judaism and Christianity, without feeling 
that in essence and spirit they are absolutely unlike. 
Judaism deals with the outward, Christianity with the 
inward. Judaism rejoices in the law, Christianity in 
liberty. Judaism looks to the act, Christianity to the 
motive that prompted it." Said as this plainly was 
of the Judaism of Moses and the prophets, not of 
Scribes and Pharisees, the conclusion is inevitable — 
that Judaism and Christianity must then have come 
from diverse sources ; the God of the New Testament 
could not also have been the God of the Old. For reli- 
gions, difiering in their very essence, of necessity differ 
in their parentage. He, who is a Spirit, and must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, could only regard 
himself mocked, not worshipped, by an outward show; 
counting, as He now does, nothing done in His service, 
except in so far as it breathes the spirit of faith and 
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love, He could never have prescribed a service which 
stood merely in the acts of formal obedience. It was 
thus precisely the ancient Manichees reasoned : Point- 
ing to the outward ritual and temporal promises of 
Judaism, they said to the Christians, These could 
not be from the God you acknowledge ; they must 
have proceeded from a demon; and, if a Jew were 
to become a believer in Christ, it could not but 
«eem to him that his God had died.** Nor, if thev 
had thought lightly concerning the religion of the Old 
Testament, had it been possible to reject their con- 
clusion. Therefore, Augustine, who contended most 
earnestly with them, withstood them especially there. 
Imperfectly acquainted as he was with the religion of 
Judaism, and often erring as to particular points, he 
yet held firmly and nobly by the great principle of 
the essential oneness between the New and the Old : 
affirming that the law was in itself good, as the rule of 
righteousness, and the convincer of sin ; that for those 
who rightly understood it, the Old Testament was a 
shadow and prophecy of the New ; that there is now 
nothing to be found in the teaching of evangelists and 
apostles which is wanting in the books of the Old 
Testament; though as he justly stated, to learn this 
from them the Sacred Scriptures require, not rash 
and supercilious accusers, but diligent and pious 
readers. "t Yes, assuredly, they require such; and 
if they should fail from among us, and those great 

* Contra Faustm., L. x. i, xv. 1., etc. 
t Contra Adira. § 3.4 ; Con. Faust, xv. 2.8. 
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beliefs should in consequence fall into abeyance, than 
beyond doubt we have come into perilous drcum- 
stances. The very foundations of the earth are getting 
out of course. We have lost our hold, either of the 
divine authority of Scripture, or of the unchange- 
able character and fdthfulness of the God whose 
mind it reveals. 

Another conclusion, and one more directly practical, 
let me also, in a few words, press before I close. It has 
respect to the £rame and attitude of soul, with which 
the very structure of God's revelation requires that it 
should be handled — the reverse of a captious or prag- 
matical spirit — a spirit sincere, earnest, teachable. 
From the historical, and often distinctively personal 
character of its contents, it is easy for those who wish to 
disregard its lessons, and shun its requirements, to find 
therein something that may serve for a plausible ex- 
cuse. What Pascal said of the substance of its com- 
munications, may also be said of the form or method 
under which they have been conveyed, "There is light 
enough for those whose sincere wish it is to see, and 
darkness enough for those who are of an opposite 
description." How strikingly was this exemplified at 
the great era of the Gospel, when wise men from the 
east found their way to the infant Saviour, though 
they had to come from a far country, and had only dim 
informations, mere star-light to guide them, while 
proud carnal children of the kingdom at the very door, 
and possessing every advantage, saw no signs, heard no 
voice, continued to feel and act as if nothing had occurred 
that greatly concerned them. Therefore, I conclude 
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with the 2)rophet, " Who is wise, and he shall 
understand these things — prudent, and he shall know 
them, for the ways of the Lord are right; and the 
just shall walk in them, but the transgressors shall 
fisdl therein." 
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^*Do we then make Toid the law through faith? God forbid: yea, we 
establish the law.*'— Rok. ilL, 81. 

The relation of the law to the Gospel is one of the 
most important questions of theology. To misunder- 
stand it, is to misunderstand the whole theory of the 
Divine government, and the whole plan of redemption. 
It needs not to add that it is, in a very marked and 
special sense, one of the questions of the day. Views 
regarding it have been recently, and ostentatiously 
promulgated, which cut far deeper into the foundations 
of both morality and religion, than is at all perceived 
by multitudes of those who fevourably listen to them, 
or even, by some of those who adopt and teach them. 
The object of the present discourse is to call attention 
to this vital subject 

In his lectures on the Jewish Church, Dr. Stanley, 
with all his wonted and well known pictorial power, 
describes the coming up of the tribes of Israel, 
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tliroiigli the rugged defiles of the Peninsula of Sinai, 
to meet with God. He represents them, when draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the place where this solemn 
interview was to be held, as deeply wondering within 
themselves, imder what form the Most High would 
appear. They had been long familiar with the idola- 
tries of Egypt. In what way would the God of Israel 
distinguish himself from the gods of that house of 
bondage! "What shape would He assume! Would 
He take the "likeness of male or female — the likeness 
of any beast that is upon the earth, or the likeness of 
any fowl that flieth in the air, or the likeness of any- 
thing that creepeth on the ground, or the likeness of 
any fish that is in the waters iinder the earth." At 
last, in the very heart of that mountain land — shut in 
and secluded among the everlasting hills — they reach 
the spot where the manifestation of the Divine Pre- 
sence they were looking for, was actually to be made. 
"There were thunders, there were lightnings, there 
was the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud," — ^but on 
the Mount itself — that Sinai, beneath whose frowning 
steeps they stood — ^there was a thick cloud ; darkness 
and clouds, and thick darkness. This was all. No 
form of any kind appeared. They found themselves, 
in a word, in the presence of an invisible God. "This," 
says Dr. Stanley, "was the marvel which the 
Jewish worship presented" — a marvel which the 
Israelites were slow to understand; but which pro- 
claimed, notwithstanding, a great and glorious truth 
— a truth which lies at the bottom of all real religion, 
because it lies at the bottom of all right conceptions of 
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the one Jehovah — the truth, namely, that God is a 
Spirit. 

This representation, however, of God's method of 
revealing himself to Israel in the wilderness, impor- 
tant and impressive as it is, and true so far as it goes, 
does not by any means bring out the noblest and 
sublimest part of that manifestation of God which the 
Israelites there received. They knew well what kind 
of gods they were that dwelt in the pillared and 
painted temples of Egypt. They knew that within 
those rock-hewn structures, whose colossal architecture 
astonishes and over-awes the traveller with its gloomy 
grandeur to this present hour, the gods of Egypt were 
adored under the likeness of beasts and birds, and of 
even the vilest creeping things. And ive know that 
within the shrines of heathenism, it is the same spec- 
tacle that is exhibited stilL The Hindu on the plains 
of India, enters the holy places of his religion, and 
beholds the object of his worship in some monstrous 
and misshapen idol — suggestive of nothing but the 
darkest deeds and foulest passions of the worst of 
men. How different — how gloriously different — was 
the aspect and character in which the God of Israel 
showed himself to His chosen people at Sinai, They 
saw, indeed, no similitude. He revealed himself by no 
material image or likeness of anything, either in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters imder 
the earth. Not only 6n the flaming Mount was no 
form of the Deity displayed : but when in the midst of 
the camp, the tabernacle had, by Divine command, 
been reared — and reared on very purpose to be the 
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dwelling place of their covenant God — even there no 
outward form met the eye. In its innermost recess — 
in that holy of holies that was meant to represent the 
very presence chamber of their God and King — ^there 
was nothing to be seen but the ark: and within that 
ark there was nothing to be found but two tables of 
stone! 

But when or where — save in Eden itself — was there 
ever seen or heard before, such a revelation of Grod as 
was made by the words written on those tables, by 
God's own finger! The law of the Ten Command- 
ments thereon inscribed, presented a view, not simply 
of His being, as the one only living and true God ; 
but of His character and will, as a God of infinite holi- 
ness and justice, goodness and truth,- such as could 
have emanated from no other but himself alone ! 

In these Ten Commandments was contained the 
sum and essence of all the law that was given unto 
Israel. Everything else in the way of law, that was 
delivered to the chosen people, had its foundation in 
those moral principles and precepts which the Deca- 
logue contains. This law laid down the rule of man's 
obedience, — ^the righteous and immutable rule which 
defines and regulates his duty to God on the one hand, 
and to his fellow-creatures on the other. 

The judicial law which, by Divine authority, was 
separately and subsequently instituted, was nothing 
more than the application of the great maxims of the 
moral law, to the government of Israel, as a church 
and nation placed under theocratic rule. In the 
details of that judicial law, there were necessarily, in 
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«uch circumstances, many provisions of a merely local 
■and temporary nature — intended for that people alone, 
and for the peculiar economy under which they lived. 
But in all its leading objects and aims, the judicial 
law of ancient Isi-ael drew its spirit and derived its 
highest authority, from the law that was written on 
tables of stone. 

Nor was it otherwise in the case of the ceremonial 
law. That law of meats and drinks, and divers wash- 
ings and sacrifices of slain beasts, and other carnal 
ordinances, was, no doubt, in its literal and outward 
form, a purely positive institution, which had no moral 
worth or efficacy in itself considered. But neverthe- 
less, the moral law — the law of the Ten Commandments 
— ^lay underneath it alL To transgress the moral law 
was to sin against God. And what was the great end 
and design of the ceremonial law, but to make pal- 
pable the awful and momentous fact, that sin is the 
abominable thing which God hates; and that without 
holiness — the holiness which the moral law embodies 
and demands — ^no man shall see the Lord. 

I repeat it, therefore, the law of the Ten Command- 
ments was emphatically and pre-eminently "the law" 
which God gave to Israel. It had, in substance, been 
written before, on the fleshly tables of the human heart. 
That man was made, in the beginning, after God's own 
image, plainly and necessarily implied this. So made, 
God's law and man's moral nature, must have been in 
harmony with one another. But this does not alter 
the fact that, from the first, the moral law had an 
objective existence, outside and independent of man^ 
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expressing God's command and will concerning man — 
binding its precepts authoritatively upon the conscience 
of Adam, and of all his posterity — and constituting the 
righteous rule, according to which, in the exercise of 
His moi'al government, God will judge the world. 

Now, what is proposed in the present discourse, is to 
consider the relation of this law to the mission and 
work of Clirist. If this be the very law whose righte- 
ousness Christ wrought out by His own proper and 
personal obedience — if this be the very law whose 
penal demands he met and satisfied by His work of 
atonement — if this be the very law, to the righteousness 
of which His i)eople, quickened together with Christ, 
are to rise with their risen Lord — then obviously, and 
beyond all question, it is a law which is, and must be, 
of universal and perpetual obligation — a law which 
Christ came, not to destroy, but to fulfil — a law which 
the Gospel, instead of abrogating, does, in every jot 
and tittle, establish and perpetuate — nay, which it 
invests with a majesty and awfulness of Divine autho- 
rity, unconceived and inconceivable before. 

I. In biinging out the relation of the law to the 
mission and work of Christ, the first thing to which 
attention must be tinned, is the great and fundamental 
fact, that it was the existence of the law, and the 
necessity which had arisen for upholding it in all its 
integrity and honour, which brought Christ into this 
world. As saith the Apostle Paul, " Where no law is, 
there is no transgression." In the absence of law 
there could have been no sinner, and, therefore, no 
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saviour. The proper and scriptural definition of sin is 
this, — " it is the transgression of the law." The object 
of law is to express the will and to assert the authority 
pf the Ruler. The law declares this to be right and 
that to be wrong — this to be duty and that to be dis- 
obedience — this to be required and that to be forbidden. 
Where no law is, therefore, it follows of necessity that 
there is, and can be, no such thing as sin ; for, as already 
has been said, — "sin is the transgression of the law." 
It is a contempt of the authority and disregard of the 
will of God. But that will cannot be disregarded 
where there is no law to express it; and that authority 
cannot be contemned, where there is no law to assert 
it. The fact that law did not begin, for the first 
time, to exist in this world when it was given on the 
two tables of stone to the people of Israel, was made 
conclusively manifest from this, — that there was sin 
in the world for ages before. Sin, as Paul tells us 
(Rom. V. 12), " is not imputed" — is not held to exist; 
that is, " where there is no law." But as death, which 
is the wages of sin, reigned universally among men, 
"from Adam to Moses," the conclusion is inevitable 
that law existed, and was in full force all the while. 
And I again repeat, it was the existence of this law, 
as a law, which man had broken, and under whose 
awful curse and penalty he had consequently fallen, 
which created the necessity for Christ's coming into the 
world, if man was to be saved. 

It is this very truth which is explicitly proclaimed 
in those well-known words of the Epistle to the Gkdar 
tians (iv. 4-5), "When the fulness of the time was 
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come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman,, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law" (or more strictly and literally " those under 
the law;" thoaey that is, that were, and those that are^ 
and those that are to be, under the law), "that we 
might receive the adoption of sons." 

In His pre-existent state, as the eternal and only- 
begotten Son of God, Christ was not imder the law. 
He was then in the form of God, and thought it not- 
robbery to be equal with God. As such, He was not a 
member or subject of the kingdom of Heaven, but its 
Sovereign Head and Lord. He possessed, indeed, in 
that condition, the most absolute and perfect holiness; 
but it was not the holiness which consists in obedience. 
The law which is holy, and the commandment which is 
holy, and just, and good, was conformed to Him; not 
He to the law. His holiness was exercised as the 
lawgiver, in making the law, and in governing the 
world by it. But in imdertaking, and entering on 
the blessed mission which brought Him down from 
heaven to earth. He " took upon Him the fonn of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men." (PhiL 
ii. 7). By so doing. He placed himself "under the 
law;" the very law to which those were subject, whom 
He had come to redeem. Had they — ^that is, the 
human race— kept that law. His interposition in their 
behalf would not have been required. The law itself 
would have secured them eternal life. But having 
broken that law, they had both forfeited the rewards 
of obedience, and incurred the tremendous penalty of 
transgression. It was in this extremity that Christ 
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came to seek and to save that which was lost: and 
this He did, by meeting, in the room and stead of His 
people — and as their substitute and surety — all the 
law's demands. 

We have thus seen, as the first result of our inquiry 
into the subject before us, that the law stands, to the 
mission and wprk of Christ, in a relation of the closest 
and most fundamental kind. Take away the law, and 
you take away the gospel; for, in taking away the law, 
you take away the only adequate ground, or necessity, 
for such a work as Christ came into this world to 
accomplish. 

This, however, will still further and more fully appear 
as we proceed to consider what that work of Christ 
really was. In doing so, it wiU distinctly appear that 
every part of the work which He accomplished, as our 
Redeemer, had respect to the law. His mission was 
indeed a mission of grace, but of grace "reigning 
through righteousness" — the very righteousness of God 
which that law reveals and demands. 

That work of Christ naturally divides itself into 
three parts — His work of active obedience. His work 
of atonement. His work of renewing grace upon His 
people's souls. By His active obedience He wrought 
out, in perfection, the very righteousness which the 
law requires. By His atoning sacrifice He satisfied 
the penal demands of the law, and thereby vindicated 
its authority and took away its curse, from His people. 
By His renewing grace, in regenerating aud sanctifying 
those whom His atoning blood has washed, and His 
imputed righteousness has justified. He brings them 
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into personal conformity to tlie law; in other words, 
into that state of holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord. 

1. And first, as to His work of active obedience. 
In being made "imder the law" He had become bound 
as the covenant head and representative of His chosen 
people, to fulfil all righteousness. The law under 
which He had thus placed himself, was obviously that 
very law which God gave to Israel in the wilderness. 
He could not redeem Israel from the law to which 
they were subject, by taking upon himself the obli- 
gations of some other or different law. They, beyond 
all question, were under the law engraven on the tables 
of stone; and only by taking up the same position 
could He meet the necessities of their case. Equally 
obvious and certain it is, that if the law as given to 
Israel was a merely Jewish law — if it was a law the 
obligation of which rested on that people alone, and 
which was to be done away so soon as their peculiar 
economy came to an end — then, and in that case, the 
obedience which Christ rendered to that law, could be 
of no avail to justify any but the Jews. On the foot- 
ing of such a view of the law, Christ could not be, as 
He actually is, " the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth," (Rom. x. 4); but only to 
every Jew that believeth. 

It is true, indeed, that the righteousness which 
Christ wrought out, went unspeakably beyond the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. It was 
the law as interpreted by the Sermon on the Mount, 
whose righteousness He ftdfilled — arighteousness which 
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looked not to actions merely, but to the motives in 
wliicli they originated, and to the spirit in which they 
were performed — a righteousness which looked to the 
very thoughts and intents of the heart. But by the 
commentary upon the law which the Sermon on the 
Mount presents, there is not so much as one jot or 
tittle added to the law, as given to Israel at SinaL 
That commentary showed the law to be " exceeding 
broad;" but the Psalmist, long before, had pronounced 
it to be so; and all that broadness was embraced in the 
Ten Commandments. That commentary showed the 
law to be "spiritual," as Paul subsequently testified 
that it is; but all that spirituality was inherent in 
it from the first There may be a show and sem- 
blance of putting honour upon Christ, in disparaging 
the Decalogue — the law as embodied in the Ten 
Commandments, — and in speaking of the law as 
abrogated, or at the very least absorbed by the 
Gospel. But so to disparage the Decalogue, is 
simply to disparage the work of Christ. It was the 
righteousness of that very Decalogue which He ful- 
filled. It was that very Decalogue, the sum and 
essence of all whose commandments, the Lord was 
setting forth, when He said by Moses to His people of 
old — "Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord: 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might,'' 
(Deut vi., 4, 5). And was it not of His own perfect 
obedience to that very command Christ was speaking, 
when He said to His disciples, beside the well in 
Samaria — "My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
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Mo, and to finish TTia work," (John iv. 24). Christ had 
no other gods before that one only living and true God. 
He worshipped that God in spirit and in truth. He 
hallowed that God's name. He remembered the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy- He honoured Hip. 
parents according to the flesh. He loved His neighbour 
as himself — for he went about doing good — and in all 
the relations of life, He was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. What David said lypicaUy, 
Christ could say in the strictness and fiilness of literal 
truth, "I delight to do Thy will, O my God: yea. 
Thy law is within my heart," (Psa. xl., 8). It i» 
impossible, in a word, to point to so much as one 
solitary act or utterance of that holy and spotless life 
which He led on earth, from the cradle to the cross, 
that is not included in the righteousness of the law as 
given to Israel on the two tables of stone. It was that 
law that was in His heart; and it was that law, the 
holiness, justice, and goodness of which was exempli- 
fied in His life. In Him ''there was no sin," because 
in Him there was no transgression of that law's com- 
mands. And it is in virtue of His perfect obedience 
to that law in our stead that this is the name by which 
He is called — "the Lord our Righteousness.'* 

2. But next: by His atoning sacrifice He satisfied 
the penal demands of the law, and thereby vindicated 
its authority and redeemed His people from its curse. 
When God commanded the man — our first parent — 
saying, (Gen. ii. 16, 17), "of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day 
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that tliou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,'' — ^when 
God issued that command, He declared, once for all, that 
absolute and unconditional obedience to the divine 
will, is the law of the moral universe — a law, the 
penalty of transgressing which, is death. It is not^ 
let it be noted, as a mere Creator or universal parent 
that God rules the moral world. In such a character 
He might easily be conceived of, as allowing opposition 
to His will to go unpunished, — as satisfying Himself 
with some expression of penitence, or effort at amend- 
ment, on the part of the offender. This, in point of 
fact, is the only character in wHch, by a certain school 
of theology, God is recognised as acting in His deal- 
ings with men. And hence the radically unsound 
and erroneous views which prevail in that school, upon 
the subject of the atonement. A late teacher of that 
school — Robertson, of Brighton — speaks contemptu- 
ously of the very idea of a vicarious atonement for 
sin as "redemption by a figment of law." And no 
wonder. The rejection of the atonement as a sacrifice 
for sin, follows of necessity from their views of law. 
Under such a constitution of things as they assume 
te exist, an atonement, properly so called — that is a 
vicarious sacrifice for sin — could have no place; and 
that, because in the Scripture sense of the word, sin, 
under such a constitution of things, could have no 
place. Sin, as already stated, is the transgression 
of the law. But law implies a law-giver — ^it implie& 
that He who made the law is himself bound by it — 
bound, that is, in the sense of having pledged him- 
self to carry it into effect, both by bestowing its 
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covenant rewards upon the obedient, and by enforcing 
its threatened penalties upon transgressors. 

There might, indeed, be law of a kind to which 
these conditions would not apply. A universe in 
which there was nothing but physical law — law in 
the sense of a certain character impressed on all 
things, and on human nature among the rest — would 
not involve, or even admit of, punishment properly 
so called. Under such an arrangement there might 
be great calamity, — there might be great suffering. 
By deviating from the law of their nature, — by act- 
ing in a way at variance with it, — men might bring 
themselves into grievous trouble and profound un- 
happiness. But these painful results would be simply 
the outgrowth and development of their own pro- 
ceedings; and not the consequence of any exercise of 
punitive justice on the part of the Creator of their 
being. The fact of their having so departed from 
this subjective law, impressed by Him on the nature 
He had given them, might involve, on their aide, 
ignorance and error; but it could not involve sin. 
For sin, involving guUt and the consequent desert 
of punishment, implies the transgression of authori- 
tative law : of law, that is, made by God as a moral 
Ruler, and imposed by Him on men as His rational 
and responsible creatures. It is only when we con- 
ceive of God, as acting in the character of a law-giver 
in his dealings with this fallen world, that Christ's 
work of atonement becomes intelligible. As a law- 
giver it is not merely His own honour, but the safety 
and welfare of the universe He rules, which demand 
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the punishment of the law's transgressor. It was for 
the safety and welfare of the moral universe the 
moral law was made. It is founded, not on a 
mere fiat of God's sovereign will, but on that eternal 
distinction that subsists between right and wrong- 
between good and evil. To allow it to be dis- 
honoured, and set at nought, therefore, would be 
to subvert the very ends for which His moral 
government exists and is upheld. And seeing that 
the human race have universally broken His law, the 
question arises — can God be just and yet the justifier 
of the ungodly? If not — if these two things can no 
how be reconciled — the punishment of the transgressor 
is inevitable. The law must take its course; justice 
must be executed; and mankind must perish for ever. 
The law itself had no power to save them. It could 
do nothing but condemn them. Unless, therefore, 
some deliverer should be found, able and willing to 
interpose between the law and its victims, there would 
and could have been nothing before our fallen race but 
" a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation." Hence that solemn and awfully signi- 
ficant saying, that without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins, (Heb. ix. 22). 

Blessed be God such a deliverer was found. " God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believetli in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life," (John iii. 16). 
"Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against 
the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts: 
smite the shepherd," (Zech. xiii. 7). Nor was the 
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love of the Son less than the love of the Father: 
^'Lo! I come," said He, "in the volume of the 
Book it is written of me/' (Psa. xl. 7). He that 
was in the beginning with God, and that was God, 
^*was made flesL" "Behold," said His forerunner, 
John the Baptist, pointing to Him, as He stood 
by the banks of Jordan, amid the throng of the 
Baptist's disciples, " Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world," (John i. 29). For 
this great end He humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. He 
bore our griefs and carried our sorrows. He suffered, 
the just for the unjust. He was made sin for us, 
though He knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him. 

By this great sacrifice of himself, which Christ 
offered, without spot, unto God, He magnified the law 
and made it honourable. In bowing His anointed 
head to receive the stroke of that law-avenging sword, 
which shed His infinitely-precious blood. He paid a 
homage to the law and justice of God, greater fer than 
if that stroke had fallen on ten thousand apostate 
worlds. " Thus," says the Apostle Paul, " hath God 
set Him forth to be a propitiation, through faith in 
His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance of 
Crod, to declare at this time His righteousness, that He 
might be just and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus," (Rom. iii 25, 26). In these words we are 
expressly told that the death of Christ upon the 
cross declares the righteousness of God; reveals, that 
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is to say, clearly and ftilly, what the typical sacrifices 
of the Old Testament had, till then, but dimly shadowed 
forth, that God had been acting righteously all along, 
in pardoning the sins of those who trusted in His 
promised mercy; that He never at any time had 
relaxed the penal demands of the law, but had only, 
in His forbearance, stayed the execution of those 
penalties against the proper offenders, until their 
surety und substitute had taken their place, and had 
been wounded for their transgressions and bruised for 
their iniquities. 

3. What now remains is to show that the law as 
given to Israel is the very law to the righteousness of 
which His people, quickened together with Christ, are 
to rise in, and with, their risen 'Lord. 

God's great end in sending His Son into the world, 
was to bring us back to Himself. We were all as 
sheep going astray. We had turned every one to his 
own way. We had become enemies to God in our 
hearts, and by wicked works. Not only were we 
utterly destitute of that righteousness which God's 
law requires, but our guilt, as wilfcd transgressors of 
that holy, just, and good law, demanded, for the satis- 
faction of divine justice, that the law's penalty of 
death should be enforced against us. N'ay, more, our 
very nature — corrupted and depraved by sin — ^had 
become utterly incapable of keeping any one of the 
commandments of God, 

We had thus built up, with our own wicked and 
impious hands, a wall of separation between us and 
God, which neither we nor any created being in the 
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universe could remove. If ever we were to return 
unto God, every one of these obstacles must be taken 
out of the way. In order to this, the claims of the 
law as given to Israel — the law which reveals the 
righteousness of God — must be met to the full. To 
meet these claims was accordingly the very object of 
the mission and work of Christ, as sent of God to seek 
and save that which was lost. We have seen, accord- 
ingly, how this object was, so far, accomplished, by His 
becoming man, being made under the law, and, in our 
room and stead, ftdfilling all righteousness in His own 
holy life; and by His offering himself a sacrifice with- 
out spot, unto God, to make atonement for our sins. 

But had this been all — our return to God had been 
still impossible. In virtue of what has been already 
described, provision had been made for securing our 
complete exemption from the law's curse, and for 
investing us, by imputation, with that perfect and all- 
sufficient justifying righteousness which the law 
requires of all those who are to obtain its rewards. 
But had Christ's work and mission terminated at this 
point, there would have been still entirely awanting 
in us that personal conformity to the law without 
which we can have no communion with God, and God 
can have no communion with us. Hence the neces- 
sity for that work of grace by which, through the Holy 
Ghost, Christ regenerates and santifies all those whom 
His atoning blood has washed from their guilt, and 
whom His imputed righteousness has made legally 
just. When, by this power of the Spirit of God, the 
sinner is bom again, there takes place, in him, that 
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spiritual resurrection by which, in and with Christ, 
he is raised " to newness of life" — that is, to a new life 
of willing and loving obedience to the holy law of 
God. Hence that saying of the apostle, "If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature," (2 Cor. 
V. 17). From the moment that, by the Holy 
Spirit, this vital union between the sinner and 
the Saviour is formed, the old man, which is cor- 
rupt, begins to be put off; and the new man, 
which is created in righteoiLsness and true holi- 
ness, begins to be put on. The new life on which 
the converted sinner thus enters, is the very life of 
Christ. It is a life formed upon that divine model, 
for God hath predestinated all His spiritual children 
— ^all who are thus born from above — to be conformed 
to the image of His Son. Kow, as it has been 
already shown, that the righteousness of Christ — ^the 
righteousness whict He wrought out in the days of 
Hjs flesh, for His people's justification — was the 
righteousness of the very law to which they were 
by nature subject, it follows of necessity that the 
righteousness which he works in them, by His renew- 
ing and sanctifying grace, is, and can be, no other 
than the very same righteousness by which He himself 
fulfilled the law. To the work of Christ, therefore, 
in sanctifying the sinner, the law stands in a relation 
as close and intimate as that in which it stands to His 
work in justifying the sinner, and in saving the sinner's 
soul fix)m death. It stands to it in the relation of 
revealing the very righteousness, according to which, 
as a child of God, the believer in Christ is boimd to 

D 
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live — bound, not indeed by the terror of the law's 
condemnation, for from that condemnation he has been 
for ever freed by the blood of Christ ; but bound, by 
his very nature and condition as God's rational and 
responsible creature, and by that love of God which, 
in the very act of redeeming him, at so great a price, 
from death and hell, lays the obligation to obey God's 
law upon his conscience with greater force than ever. 
In other words, to the natural and indefeasable obliga- 
tion to obey that lai^ which lies, and must ever lie, 
upon the believer as a creature— as a rational and 
responsible subject of the moral government of God — 
there is now superadded that special obligation to 
which the Apostle Paul referred when he said (2 Cor. 
V. 14, 15) " The love of Christ constraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, thus were all 
dead : and that He died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him which died for them and rose again.*' 

Such considerations as these, while they serve clearly 
to bring out the meaning, they, at the same time, serve 
amply to vindicate the truth of the answer the apostle 
gives, when, to the question, " Do we make void the 
law through faith?" he so promptly and pointedly 
replies, " God forbid : yea, we establish the law." 

That strong expression, " God forbid," is well known 
to all who are familiar with Paul's epistles, to be a 
form of speech which he frequently uses, but never, 
save when disclaiming and repudiating some sentiment 
or conclusion which he regards as not simply untrue, 
but as pre-eminently dishonouring to God, For 
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example, when-— in setting forbh broadly, and im- 
^qtiivocally, the great doctrine of election — he is met 
with the idea that it involves injustice, he repels that 
idea instantly and with abhorrence : " What shall We 
say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? Ood 
Jbrhidy^^ (Rom. ix. 14). When, therefore, he employs 
that expression for the purpose of putting away, 
and putting down, the notion that the Gospel makes 
void the law, we may be sure he does so because he 
sees, in that notion, an error of a very deep and 
deadly kind. 

If those, Indeed, who speak of the Gospel as having 
abrogated the law, mean simply that the Gospel has 
taken away from the law all its power to condemn the 
believer in Christ, there would be no other fault to 
find with their statement but this, that it is a very 
incorrect and deceptive mode of expressing what they 
intend to say. 

All evangelical Christians are, of course, agreed that 
to them that are in Christ Jesus, there is now no con- 
demnation. But this exemption from the law's curse 
did not begin to take effect, for the first time, after the 
Kew Testament dispensation begun. The law had as 
little power to condemn the believer under the Mosaic 
economy, as under that of the Gospel It had as little 
power to condemn Moses, as it had to condemn Paul. 
From the moment God gave His great promise of 
mercy, through the promised seed, faith in that pro- 
mise took away the laVs power to condemn even 
the chief of sinners. 

There is, therefore, a double error involved in thus 
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speaking of the Gospel as having abrogated the law. 
In the first place, it involves, as we have seen, the 
error that the law had power to condemn the believer 
till Christ actually died upon the cross; and, in the 
second place, by a gross misnomer, it calls that an 
abrogation of the law, which was, in fact, the most 
awful and impressive confirmation of the law. 

But again : If those who speak of the Gospel as 
having abrogated the law — ^the law as given to Israel — 
mean simply, that in consequence of that clearer revela- 
tion which the Gospel makes of the' love of God, and of 
those more abundant communications of His grace 
for which the Gospel has opened the way, the law is 
now, to the believer, less a yoke of bondage than 
before Christ came, — again, we have to repeat that 
there is no other fault to be found with the statement 
but this, that it is a very incorrect and deceptive mode 
of expressing what they intend to say. The dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel is pre-eminently the dispensation of 
the Spirit, and "where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty," (2 Cor. iii. 17). By making us, through 
Christ, better than before to comprehend with all 
saints the love of God, the Gospel more completely 
delivers us from that guilty fear which hath torment. 
Animated by this love, Paul learned to say, " To me 
to live is Christ." Not the terror of the law, but the 
grace of the Gospel, was the grand motive power which 
prompted him to deny ungodliness and all worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
world. 

But here again there is a double error involved, in 
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speaking of this state of things as amounting to the 
abrogation of the law. It involves, in the first place, 
the assumption that, under the Old Testament, the 
terror of the law was the only impelling motive 
to cease from sin and to learn to do well; and it 
involves, in the second place, the further assump- 
tion, that grace has entirely done away with law, 
under the Gospel. But neither of these things is 
true. Is it not the Psalmist who says: "O how 
love I Thy law! it is my meditation all the day. 

I have refrained my feet from every evil 
way, that I might keep Thy word. I have not de- 
parted from Thy judgments, for Thou hast taught me. 
How sweet are Thy words unto my taste! yea, sweeter 
than honey to my mouth," (Psa. cxix. 97, 101 — 103). 
Such language shows unmistakably that under the 
Old Testament, gi*ace had written the law on the 
Psalmist's heart, and had made it, to him, a law of 
liberty and love, just as grace does in the case of the 
believer under the Gospel. The difference, therefore, 
between the two dispensations, as regards the promin- 
ence of law under the one, and of grace under the 
other, is a difference only of degree. Law had more 
of outwardness among God's ancient people. It was 
not only placed before them on the tables of stone, but 
many of its statutes and judgments were made binding 
upon them by penalties of a temporal and eai^thly 
kind. They had, by a special and solemn engagement 
made between them and God at the foot of Sinai, 
pledged themselves to keep the whole law under pain 
of forfeiting the distinguished privileges and blessings 
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which, as a nation, God was conferring upon them. 
In such circumstances it was of necessity that a certain 
character of legalism should have belonged to the 
dispensation under which they lived. And it being 
also the well known fact, that while, on the one hand, 
law thus stood out continually before them, in a form 
so pronounced and so peremptory, grace, on the other 
hand, was as yet shadowed forth only under the types, 
and figures, and promises of Old Testament times, it 
could not be but that law — simply and nakedly no 
law — should have been felt to press, and even to frown, 
upon the Old Testament believer, with an air of 
terribleness, from which the Christian is, in a far 
greater measure, set free. 

It is to this very state of things the Apostle Paul 
refers in his Epistle to the Galatians (iv., 1, 2) when 
he says, "That the heir, so long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a servant, though he be lord of 
all : but is under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed by the father." Contrasting with this state 
of comparative bondage or servitude of the Old Testar 
ment Church, the superior liberty of believers under 
the Gospel, the apostle goes on to speak of God as 
having sent forth the Spirit of His Son into their 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. But still this difference 
was not absolute, but relative only. The standing of 
the Old Testament Church, after all, was as really in 
grace as is that of the New; and though less easy 
before Christ came than after it, it was nevertheless 
quite possible all along, for the true believer to know 
and feel that he was not a servant but a son — and, as 
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such, consciously to enjoy the glorious Hberty of the 
children of God. 

There was, therefore, grace as well as law under the 
Old Testament dispensation; and there is law as well 
as grace under the New. And to speak of the mere 
fact that the believer's true relation to the law, and 
his freedom from its curse, are more clearly revealed 
and more fully realised under the gospel than under 
the dispensation of Moses — as if this amounted to 
anything that could be called an abrogation of the 
law — is a mere abuse of words. To the Christian as 
much as to the Jew, the law of the Ten Command- 
ments — the law as given to Israel — is still the 
revelation of the righteousness of God — of that 
righteousness to which he must continually strive 
through grace, to have his whole life conformed. 

Let it be distinctly understood then, that if all 
which is meant by those who speak of the law as 
being abrogated by the Gospel — who speak of the Ten 
Commandments as having been buried with Christ in 
His grave, — if all they mean by this strong language 
be, either, first, that the law has lost, by Christ's 
death, its power to condemn the believer; or, second, 
that by Christ's coming and work, the love of God has 
been so much more clearly revealed, and the grace of 
the Holy Spirit so much more abundantly procured, 
that the law, as a stimulus to forsake sin and to follow 
holiness, is now neither felt nor needed in the same 
degree as in Old Testament times, — If all that they 
mean be no more than either, or both of those two 
things, we have no quarrel with the conclusion at 
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which they have arrived, but only with the language 
they employ to express it. We adopt the conclusion 
with our whole heart and souL It is the conclusion 
at which all evangelical Christians, from the apostolic 
age till now have arrived, and which they have ever 
most firmly held. But instead of admiting for a 
moment that, therefore, the law has been abrogated, 
we repel the assertion in the solemn words of Paul, 
"Do we make void the law through faith? God for- 
bid: we establish the law." 

In reality, however, although those who speak of 
the law of the Ten Commandments as abrogated by 
the Gospel, may sometimes seem to mean no more 
than has now been explained, in reality, they do 
mean much more; and, most unquestionably, the 
words they employ mean much more ; and the theo- 
logical school to which this sort of language belongs, 
mean much more. I am very far, indeed, from sup- 
posing that any of them mean, by speaking of the 
Decalogue as abrogated, to overthrow all moral obliga- 
tion, and to assert that the Gospel virtually licenses men 
to live as they list I have no doubt that, instead of 
intentionally sanctioning Antinomianism, or anything 
like the impious and abominable wickedness that fol- 
lows from it, some of those to whom I now refer 
persuade themselves that they are promoting a morality 
of the purest and highest kind. But with the views 
and intentions of those who contend that the Deca- 
logue is no longer in force — that, as a law of com- 
mandments, it has been buried in Christ's grave— I 
have nothing whatever to do. I am not their judge. 
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That whicli alone I have to do with is the doctrine they 
teach, and which too many may be tempted thought- 
lessly to receive. That doctrine I believe to be false 
and dangerous. In the form in which it is most com- 
monly held by those who maintain it, it amounts 
substantially to this : that the law of the Ten Com- 
mandments, in that authoritative and preceptive form 
in which it was delivered to Israel, is dead and buried : 
that, as existing in that form, it was purely Jewish, 
and, as such, has been entirely abolished, with the 
economy under which it was given: that, in conse- 
quence, there is not only no such law as the Fourth 
Commandment in existence under the Gospel, but 
no such law, in a statutory form, as any of the other 
Commandments which the Decalogue contains. What 
they do hold to exist is simply the moral element 
which may be found to underlie any of those laws. 
As Archbishop Whately, who is probably the leading 
authority with the more recent promulgators of these 
views, describes this law-abrogating theory, "the Mosaic 
Law was limited both to the nation of Israel and to 
the period before the Gospel But, on the other hand, 
the natural principles of morality which, among 
other things, it inculcates, are, from their own 
character, of universal obligation, and that Chris- 
tians are bound to obey the commandments it con- 
tained, not because they are Commajidments of 
the Mosaic Law, but because they are moral." 
That which alone is binding, then, according to this 
theory, let it be carefully noted, is "the natural prin- 
ciples of morality," and these are binding, not as being 
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paxt and parcel of an express and authoritative law 
given by Grod to man, but only "because they are 
moral" They are binding, therefore, only in the 
same sense in which any himian law is binding, which 
is in itself right and good. Now, in the first place, 
this is to remove law from its high and commanding 
place as an authoritative declaration of the mind and 
will of God — as a revelation of the righteousness to 
which He requires us, as the rational and responsible 
subjects of His moral government, to conform our 
lives — it is to remove law from that high place and 
to lower it to the level of a kind of mere physical law, 
belonging to the nature of things. But in the next 
place, it is to make man himself the judge of what is 
moral — whether in the Mosaic Law or anywhere else 
—and thus to constitute him his own law-giver. And 
who that has any spiritual discernment, and who 
calmly reflects on the subject, can fail to see how 
wide a door such a system opens for Antinomian 
license on the one side — and for rationalistic and 
gospel-subverting views of sin on the other. I^ 
instead of having his duty set before him in the shape 
of a law of commandments given him by God, man 
is left to find it out by applying the test of his own 
reason, or of his own moral instincts, to any such 
indications of the right rule of living, as can be 
gathered from the sources of information laid before 
him, it heeds no argument to prove how ruinous to 
both morality and religion the consequences must in- 
evitably be. Morality, on such a footing, will be one 
thing to you, and another to me; and the infraction 
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of it will seem a very small thing to us both. 
And assuredly, the religion which is built on such a 
view of man's relation to God would leave no place 
and no need for such an awful event as the atoning 
death of Grod's incarnate Son. Rightly understood, 
therefore, and feirly followed out to its logical and 
legitimate results, the doctrine which abrogates the 
continuing and universal obligation of the law as 
given to Israel, is a doctrine which subverts both the 
law and the Gospel — is a doctrine equally adverse to 
practical godliness, and to Christian truth. 
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** Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid : Yea, we estab- 
lish the law."— Boil iiL 31. 



Op all the sacred writers, the Apostle Paul deals most 
with the relation of the law to Christian life. What 
onr Lord himself taught in a summary way, the apostle 
has applied in all its bearings. The Saviour said, " I 
am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance;" and by simply pointing men to the 
requirements of the law, he leffc them to consider how 
impoBsible it was to be saved by obedienca The 
Apostle of the Gentles took hold of this truth, and 
presented it to view in every conceivable light, show- 
ing that " by the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh 
be justified," but " a man is justified by faith, without 
the deeds of the law." 

In seeking to ascertain the teaching of Scripture 
concerning the relation of the moral law to Christian 
life, we look at the other side of the truth. Granting 
that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law, h(we the deeds of the la/u) no place or value in 
the justified ma/ris life ? Looking at the truth on this 
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side, we find that the Saviour said to his disciples,. 
'* keep my commandments." Paul took hold of this 
also, and presented it with as much clearness and force 
as he had done the other, saying to believers in Jesus, 
" Sin shall not have dominion over you \for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace." So far from that 
freedom which the Saviour gives from the law imply- 
ing liberty to break the law, grace is a new motive for 
keeping its requirements. 

Does it not, then, appear, when these two sides of 
truth are brought together, that the Christian is 
delivered from the law, and yet is under subjection to 
the lawl So it seems. And what we wish to discover, 
is the harmony of these two things, so as to settle what 
is the relation of the moral law to Christian life. 

In searching Scripture for this purpose, it is to be 
observed that the word "law" is not always used in 
the same sense. Sometimes it means the Jewish 
economy as a whole, as when it is said that " the law 
maketh men high-priests." Sometimes it does not 
refer to any part of the Jewish economy at all, as 
when it is said, " I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind." Oftentimes it 
refers to the moral law exclusively, as when it is said, 
" By the law is the knowledge of sin." Notwithstand- 
ing the variety of meanings attaching to the word, it 
is generally easy to make out, from the nature of the 
passage in which the word occurs, what is the refer- 
ence intended. 

When, now, we proceed to inquire what is the 
relation of the moral law to Christian life, it is well 
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to guard against any misunderstanding of the ques- 
tion raised. What, then, is Christian lifel It is a 
form of religious life not opposed to natural religion, 
but above it. Christian life is a spiritual life awakened 
in the soul by the Spirit of God, through faith in the 
Saviour ; — a life distinguished by love, joy, peace, and 
hope within the heart; and by " the fruits of righteous- 
ness" in the conduct. And what is the law here referred 
to? It is the law from the condemnation of which the 
believer is delivered on account of the substitutionary 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is that law to which 
God has made men subject, as beings possessed of a 
moral and religious nature. It is the law which is 
revealed in the conscience — "summarily comprehended 
in the Ten Commandments" — and which we are accus- 
tomed to call the moral law. In this connection, several 
terms need to be distinguished. Law is the general 
term, embracing the whole series of commandments. 
It is the revealed will of God, whether it be in the 
conscience or in the Sacred Record. The command- 
ments together make up the law. The word duty 
refers to the obligation laid upon us to keep the law, 
and our duties are the various forms of this obligation. 
The word obedience refers to the ftdfilment of the law 
on the part of those who are subject to it. The word 
is used in a twofold sense. There is the act ofohediencCf 
or the action which ftilfils the law; and the spirit of 
obedience, or the motive or intention of the agent in 
obeying. 

With these definitions before your mind, perhaps 
you are tempted to say, where is the need for discus- 

E 
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sion here, since it must be admitted that all men have 
duties to God to perform? I reply, difficulties arise 
from the different relations of the moral law to men, 
who are subject to it as a standard of duty, but have 
transgressed it in their conduct. Take these illustra- 
tions : — " By the law, we have the knowledge of sin," 
that is, the conviction, or condemning sense of sin, 
^' The law is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ," 
that is, our authoritative leader (paidagogos) to bring 
us to the Saviour. If here you ask, why does the law 
bring us to Christ 1 Why does it not itself provide for 
our need? Here is the answer: — "What the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God (did in) sending his own Son." The law could 
not do the Saviour's work. The law is, indeed, a 
means of justification to them who render perfect 
obedience to its precepts, but it is weak for justifica- 
tion when it has to deal with sinners under its sway. 
" Weak through the flesh." Is the weakness in the 
law, or in the flesh? In the flesh, assuredly, for " sin, 
taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me 
all manner of concupiscence." It is the power of sin 
in the heart, rebelling against the commandments, 
which leads to acts of transgression in the life. But 
this law, which is not powerful to secure obedience, is 
powerful to curse those who disobey; and if any trans- 
gressors are " not under the curse," it is because " Christ 
has been made a curse for them." This law, which is 
powerless to save a sinner, but powerful to condemn, 
him, is in itself **holy, just, and good;" and if men 
are to escape from the character, as well as the con- 
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^emnation, of sinners, it can be only by attaining to 
a character in harmony with the standard of excellence 
which the law presents. These references may suffice 
to show how many are the relations in which the 
moral law stands to men as moral beings who have 
transgressed its precepts. 

I shall now endeavour, as shortly as possible, to 
bring out the extent of agreement and difference 
which appears to exist at present concerning the 
relation of the moral law to Christian life. 

There are most important elements of agreement^ 
which should have prominence in such a discus- 
4sdon as the present First — All are agreed in 
declaring that there is a m^easure of deliverance from, 
the moral law vouchsafed to those who are ^^u/nder 
gra/ce^ What that measure of deliverance is, we 
shall see presently. 

Secondly, — All the parties concerned in this dis- 
cussion are agreed that Christians a/re hound hy aU 
moral obligations. In the teaching of those who 
plead that the Decalogue was abrogated with the 
Jewish dispensation, there is not any attempt to free 
the Christian from the common obligations to do 
that -which is right, however much we may think 
their teaching liable to be misunderstood and mis- 
applied Whether the abrogation of the Decalogue, 
and the permanence of moral distinctions, can be 
consistently maintained together, is another question. 
But what I am concerned to make clear at present 
is, that those who maintain that the Decalogue has 
-been abrogated, do at the same time hold that moral 
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distinctions have been of universal obligation since 
the world began, and that they will so continue 
till the world end. Archbishop Whately, who 
pleads strongly that the Decalogue was abrogated 
with the entire Jewish dispensation, says, "It is 
evident that the natural distinctions of right and 
wrong, which conscience points out, must remain 
where they were. These distinctions not having 
been introduced by the Mosaic Law, cannot, it is 
evident, be overthrown by its removal. ... In 
fact, the very definition of a moral duty implies its 
universal obligation. ''** Robertson, of Brighton, who 
I think, goes even further than Whately in his 
opposition to the present application of anything 
embraced within the Jewish economy, says that 
"all departments have their own laws," and there 
seems no reason to doubt that he included Christian 
life as one of these departments. The reference 
occurs in a sermon which is marked by many noble 
features, and is entitled, "Obedience, the Organ of 
Spiritual Knowledge," based on the text, "If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of Grod." In that sermon, he pleads 
that the Christian must have "the mind to do the 
will of God," rendering " not a chance, fitful obedi- 
ence . . . nor an obedience paid while happi- 
ness lasts, and no longer — ^but an obedience rendered 
in entireness and in earnest."! The Plymouth 
Brethren, who certainly go further than either 

* Whately's Essays, Second Series, p. 120. 
t Robertson's Sermons, Second Series, p. 117. 
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Whately or Robertson in their denial of Christian 
obligation to the law, yet do not hesitate — ^if Mr. 
J. N. Darby's Tract on Law can be taken to re- 
present the opinions prevailing among the brethren 
— ^to affirm that "conformity to the Divine will, 
and that as obedience to commandments, is alike 
the joy and the duty of the renewed mind." Mr. 
Darby, admits, indeed, that "some are afraid of the 
word (obedience to commandments), as if it would 
weaken love and the idea of a new creation," but 
he himself does not see any danger.** Whether 
these views can be consistently held, while at the 
same time it is said that the Decalogue has been 
abrogated, is another matter; but it is with happi- 
ness we say that there is agreement on this — that 
all men are necessarily under obligation to do the 
will of God in all things. Indeed, so strongly is 
this declared, that it may be affirmed concerning 
the authors who are gone, that if it could have been 
shown to them, that they must part with one of 
their beliefs, they would have given up their belief 
in the abrogation of the Decalogue, but never could 
have surrendered the belief, that moral distinctions 
are of universal obligation. 

Having thus shown what is the measure of agree- 
ment on this subject, it will be the more easy to 
show what is the amount of difference. On the one 
hand, it is held that, as moral duties are, by general 
consent, of universal obligation; so also, according to 
Bible teaching, the Decalogue has universal authority 

• "Law," by J. N. Darby. 
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over men, as a divinely prepared record of moral' 
duties. This is the doctrine which I shall attempt 
to defend. The doctrine is stated thus, in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith : — " The law . . 
was delivered by God upon Mount Sinai, in Ten 
Commandments, and written on two tables. . . 
This law, commonly called moral, . . . doth for 
ever bind all, as well justified person as others, to 
the obedience thereof . . . neither doth Christ 
in the Gospel in any way dissolve, but much 
strengthen this obligation." The doctrine is expressed 
in these words in the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England : — " Although the law given from 
God by Moses, as touching ceremonies and rites, 
do not bind Christian men, nor the civil precepts 
thereof, ought of necessity to be received in any 
commonwealth ; yet notwithstanding, no Christian 
man whatsoever is free from the obedience of the 
commandments which are called moral." 

Among those who are opposed to this doctrine, there 
does not seem to be entire agreement. There are some- 
who go further than others. They appear, however, to 
agree in this, that as the entire Jevnsh economy is 
abrogated, the Decalogue is abrogated with it Whately 
states the doctrine in these strong terms : — " It cannot 
be denied that Paul does speak, frequently and strongly, 
of the termination of the Mosaic Law, and of the 
exemption of Christians from its obligations, without 
ever limiting and qualifying the assertion, — without 
even hinting at a distinction between one part which 
is abrogated, and another which remains in full 
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force."* This is the view as it has been lately 
advanced by brethren in our own city, with whom we 
could have wished to have been in agreement. 

I would say, further, that those who hold that the 
Decalogue has been abrogated with the former dispen- 
sation in which it found a place, for the most part 
agree in declaring that Ch/ristians are set free Jrom the 
dominion of law in some very wide sense, though they 
do not very well define the extent of this deliverance. 
They seem to agree in maintaining that the Christian 
dispensation is distinguished from the Jewish in this, 
that it does not embrace sets of rules or laws, but sup- 
plants these by principles of life — such as love and 
gratitude. I am not sure whether it is intended to 
represent that love and gratitude were not principles 
of action under the Jewish economy; but it is quite 
clearly affirmed that the Christian dispensation does 
not include "sets of rules" for the guidance of con- 
duct. Thus Whately says, — " Instead of precise rules, 
the Gospel furnishes sublime prin/iiples of conduct; 
leaving the Christian to apply these according to his 
own discretion."t Again, — " When the Mosaic Code 
was abolished, we find no other system of rules sub- 
stituted in its place.":}: In accordance with this, Mr 
Robertson, of Brighton, says, when speaking of love to 
one another, — "The religion of Christ is not a law, 
but a spirit,"§ " The law no more binds and restrains 
me, now that I love my neighbour, than the dyke 
built to keep in the sea at high tide restrains it, when 

• Ibid, p. 118. t Ibid, p. 125. % Ibid, p. 126. 

§ Sermons, 1st Ser., p. 269. 
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that sea has sunk to low watermark."* Whether 
Robertson, while here maintaining that the law no 
more " binds and restrains " a Christian, would also 
have insisted that the law no more guides a Christian, 
I am not quite sure, though I think he would. For, 
in another Sermon which discusses the Sabbath 
question, he says, " all forms and modes of particular- 
ising the Christian life, Paul reckoned as bondage 
under the elements or alphabet of the law." This 
passage I understand to mean that it is bondage to put 
Christian life under a "set of rules.'' And if this was 
meant only to indicate that there would be bondage if 
rules of human devising were accounted as of equal 
authority with the requirements of the Divine law, we 
would all assent to it. But he argues that if " for 
human necessities," '* it should become desirable to set 
apart certain days for special worship," the appoint- 
ment of such days " could not be placed on the ground 
of a Divine statute or command."! The Plymouth 
Brethren go further still in their opposition to the 
doctrine that the law has a necessary relation to the 
Christian life. They say not only that it is "mis- 
chievous to put the Christian under the law, . . . 
and speak of the moral law being given as a rule of 
conduct," but they use the term " law " not merely as 
signifying a code of commandments, but a peculiar 
principle of government adopted by Cod, which does 

* A most unfortunate illustration, which unintentionally seems to repre- 
sent Christian love as down at a low water mark, far beneath that attained by 
the law, whereas the whole Sermon alms at showing the reverse. 

t Sermons, 2d Ser., p. 185. 
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not apply within the kingdom of grace. They say 
*' law means, in the Apostle's teaching, something else 
than a rule or measure of conduct," it is "a manner of 
dealing on the part of God, contrasted with grace." 
They say, " Judaism was the only case where God had 
tried this principle," and the eflfect of it always is 
"condemnation and death, and nothing else, upon a 
being who has in him a lust or a fault." Hence it is 
maintained that law is a principle on which we cannot 
live to Qody any more than we can be justified."* 

These quotations, I think, fairly represent the 
opinions of our opponents, and they do so as fully as 
my limits will allow. How these quotations har- 
monise with those already given concerning the uni- 
versal obligation of moral distinctions, I do not 
undertake to say, nor do I myself profess to see. But 
I am not here concerned with the consistency of the 
authors. Setting aside points of difference among them- 
selves, I think their theory may be fairly presented in 
the following form : — Under the Christian dispensation, 
there is not law, but life, — in that life, not law, but 
love, — and under that love, not law, but liberty. 
More or less decidedly it is implied that law is opposed 
to life, — obstructive to love, — and antagonistic to 
liberty. My purpose is to show, on the contrary, that 
law is essential to Christian life, love, and liberty. 

In discussing the subject, I should have preferred 
to do so under these four divisions, — (1) The moral 
law is essential to the guidance of Christian life ; (2,) 
The moral law is the test of its existence in any heart; 

* Law, by J. N. Darby. 
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(3,) The moral law is the test of its imperfections 
wherever it exists; and (4,) The moral law is essential 
to the experience of its liberty. On account of the 
impossibility of treating all these topics adequately in » 
single lecture, I have felt constrained to restrict my- 
self to the first and the last. Consider, then, — 

I. — That Chbistian Life Exists jlsd Opebates in 
Subjection to the Mobal Law. 

In the whole realm of creation, so far as known 
to us, there is no life without law to regulate its 
operations. Christian life is no exception to the 
rule. Science is even teaching us, that there is the 
operation of law, in a subordinate sense, where 
there is no life. In the material world, there is 
law regulating the movements of winds and tides. 
Looking at the lowest form of life, we find that there 
is law determining the growth of plants. Rising 
higher, there is law regulating the exercise of animal 
life. But only among intelligent moral creatures is 
there law, which is recognised as such, to be received 
and acted upon in the spirit of obedience — ^that is, 
conscious voluntary submission to known obligation. 
Now, this is moral law. It was given in the 
conscience, as a natural power of the mind, without 
which man could not have been a moral being. It 
was afterwards written in a summary form on the 
tables of stone, "added because of transgressions" — 
that is, because frequency of transgression breaks 
down, in man's mind, regard for the authority of 
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conscience within the mind. This written law was 
more completely unfolded and applied by the prophets, 
and still more by the Saviour and His apostles, 
who showed that the law was spiritual — far niore 
extensive in its application than appears in the letter. 
The position which I desire to maintain is, that this 
law is necessary to all moral life — ^that it does apply 
to Christian life — and that the Bible teaches these 
things clearly. 

It has been argued that, thoTigh law reigned under 
the Jewish dispensation, it has ceased to reign since, 
a/ad the Decalogue, as such, has passed away. 

Let us, then, go back to the Jewish dispensation. 
There was religious life among the Jews, and that 
life was subject to moral law. There was deliver- 
ance from the condenmation of the law under the 
Jewish dispensation, and still the moral law con- 
tinued to be the rule of life to the Jews delivered 
from condemnation. What bearing has this on the 
question we are discussing? The moral law declared 
what Grod regarded as right and wrong in the actions 
of men. It is granted on all hands, that what was^ 
right or wrong before the Jewish economy began, 
must have continued so while it lasted, and must 
remain so after it has ceased. Here there is no 
dispute among Bible readers. This implies agree- 
ment on these important points: — (1), That moral 
distinctions and obligations existed before the Jewish 
economy; (2), That they existed within that economy; 
(3), That they existed beyond that economy while it 
was in existence; and (4), That they continue tO' 
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exist since that economy passed away. And saying 
these things, you admit that religious life before the 
Jewish dispensation, and within it, and beyond it, 
was governed by moral law: therefore, the govern- 
ment of religious life by moral law is not peculiar to 
Judaism. And when you say that Judaism has 
ceased, you only say that whatever was distinctive of 
that system has ceased, but not that moral distinc- 
tions and obligations have ceased, any more than 
human life has ceased, or divine authority has come 
to an end. 

But you will say, though there was moral law 
governing religious life before Judaism, and beyond 
Judaism, as well as within it, still the Decalogue was 
not before Judaism, nor even beyond Judaism, 
though it was within Judaism. But this is nothing 
more than saying, that men had not the written 
revelation of God's law till the Israelites came to 
Sinai; and that even when the Israelites received 
it, the other nations of the earth did not receive it. 
Still, it is clear that, to whomsoever this Decalogue 
comes, it is God's record of EQs own law, and is to 
be honoured as such. 

Let us now advance to the Clmstuin dispensation. 
Nowhere in the New Testament Scriptures is it said 
that the moral law has passed away, or that its 
written form, which we call the Decalogue, has no 
authority over Christians. It is true, as Arch- 
bishop Whately has said, that Moses " did not write 
three distinct books, one of the Ceremonial Law, one 
of the Civil, and a third of the Moral;" but there 
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are three distinct codes of law; and while Mose& 
wrote the first and second, God himself wrote the 
third. It is not disputed that the ceremonial and 
civil have no longer binding power; but what has 
God done with the law which He wrote? It is 
true, again, as Whately says, that when Paul de- 
clares that the Christian is freed from the law, the 
apostle draws no distinction between the three part& 
of it; but that is because his statement concerns the 
moral lav) itself, and not the ceremonial or the civil 
law. Unrenewed and heathen men are free from the 
ceremonial and civil law, as well as Christians; but 
the apostle speaks of what is peculiar to Christians, 
as distinguished from unrenewed men, when he says 
that they are freed from the law. What Paul really 
means by being freed from the moral law will appear 
shortly. 

Meanwhile, let it be observed that the apostle 
Tiever says that the law ^^was done awayJ'^ My text 
clearly affirms the contrary. Instead of being " done 
SLWBj" it is " established." "Do we make void the 
law through faith? God forbid: we establish the 
law." "No one will say that it is either the cere- 
monial or the civil law that we "establish;" and if 
it be neither of these, then must it be the moral 
law. In the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 
iiL, we find the apostle speak of "the ministration 
of death, written and engraven in stones" — "the 
ministration of condemnation." In that passage, he 
does speak of much being done away which was 
glorious. There was the "glory of the countenance'^ 
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of Moses, and he says that " was to be done away." 
The ministration of death, or condemnation, is done 
away ; but it is not said that the law itself is done 
fiway. The administration which drew its glory from 
the wonders of Sinai, has given place to that adminis- 
tration over which " God manifest in the flesh" 
presides, and His glory is "the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth." 
But the introduction of this more glorious dispensa- 
tion has not changed the obligations connected with 
the rule of life. The fulness of grace has not 
withdrawn from the fulness of truth, either as to 
divine authority or human obligation. 

I ask you to notice further, that it is not even once 
^aid in Scripture that the law is dead. The only 
passage which has the appearance of involving such a 
statement is Romans vii. 6 : " Now we are delivered 
from the law, that being dead wherein we were held;" 
but you have only to glance at the margin, where the 
true rendering of the, passage is to be found, in order 
to see that this verse does not favour the doctrine of the 
law being dead. The true reading is this: — " Now we 
are delivered from the law, being dead to that wherein 
we were held." Christians are dead to the law in some 
important sense, but it is never said that the law 
is dead. 

Passing now from what the Scripture says concern- 
ing the law itself, let us enquire what is said of the 
Christian's relation to .the law. It is expressly said 
that the Christian is " not under the law, but under 
^race,'^ All believers in the Bible agree in admitting 
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that there is a sense in which the Christian is " not 
under the law." There is agreement up to a certain 
point in the application of this statement, though 
^ome would give it a wider application than others. 
The connection of the two clauses seems to mark out 
the true principle of interpretation. The clauses 
present a contrast, "Not under the law, but under 
grace." Law and grace, — divine authority, and 
divine favour, — are brought into contrast. In so far, 
therefore, as the one is shown to take the place of the 
other, in so far the Christian is not under the law, but 
imder grace. If God, out of the riches of his mercy, 
and in the exercise of his favour, oflfer to place sinfiil 
men in a new relation to himself; to the extent to 
which he thus alters the relation of men to himself, to 
that extent men are not under the law, but under 
grace. This length, I think, all who are desirous of 
reaching accurate Bible interpretation must be pre- 
pared to go. Let us see what this involves. Men, as 
sinners, were " under the curse''* of the law ; that is 
under its condemnation. God, in the exercise of His 
grace, oflfers to deliver men from this; therefore, to this 
extent at least, men are not "under the law," but 
^' under grace." 

Still further : men were " dead in trespasses and in 
sins ;" that is, destitute of spiritual power and motive 
to serve God, and God in his grace oflfers them " new- 
ness of life," to make them spiritually able and willing 
to serve him, that they might be ^^ freed from sin,* and 
become servants unto God." Does this exercise of 
divine grace further aflfect the relation of men to the 
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law of God? Is it the province of law to give life? 
No. Law is applicable to life when it exists; but law 
cannot give life. Is it, then, the province of law to 
give power to obey its own precepts? No. But it 
belongs to law to control power, where it is in exist- 
ence. If, then, God in His grace renew the spiritual 
nature of men in doing this. He does not encroach on the 
domain of law, but exercises creative energy. We 
have here come upon an exercise of grace which is not 
in contrast to law. In this connection, we discover 
nothing new to add to the meaning of the apostle, 
when he says that the Christian is " not under law," 
though there is something new to add to his meaning, 
when he says, that the Christian is "under grace." 
There is no encroachment on the dominion of law, in 
this increase of the domain of grace. Rather there is 
gain to the dominion of law; for in giving to men 
*' newness of life," God fits them for delighting in the 
law, which is " holy, just, and good." 

We are now ready to mark some important facts in 
connection with the manner in which Paul represents 
the Christian's relation to the law of God. The apostle 
never says that the Christian is " without law" This 
phrase he uses to describe the condition of those who 
had not the written law. But even concerning these 
Gentles he says, "they show the work of the law 
written on their hearts." Never is it affirmed of a 
Christian in any sense whatever, that he is " without 
law." 

Further : while the apostle insists that the Christian 
is " not under the law," he never says that the Christian 
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ir not mbject to the law of God, Quite the contrary. 
He says that '' the carnal mind is not subject to the 
law of God, neither, indeed, can be." But it cannot 
be affirmed of the carnal mind, that it is '' not under 
the law, but imder grace;" and if not, the carnal 
mind is "under the law," and yet is not subject 
to the law of God." Thus does the apostle teach 
us, that the spiritually-minded are distinguished 
from, the carnally-minded in this, that they "are 
subject to the law of G<xi;" that is,' they own sub- 
jection to the righteous law, and delight to obey its 
commands. 

Thus, as it seems to me, we are constrained to 
admit that there has not been, and cannot be, any 
abrogation of the Decalogue; and that the teaching 
of the New Testament, specially in the writings of 
the Apostle Paul, is clearly and uniformly in support 
of the doctrine that the Christian is not "without 
law," but "subject to the law of God." 

And here I must add that the effect of the 
doctrine which frees Christian men from subjection 
to God's law has been encouragement to immorality. 

1 have already shown that the teaching of the 
present day in support of the doctrine, points alto- 
gether in the opposite direction. Nevertheless, the 
history of the Christian Church is full of warnings. 
In the second century, the doctrine yielded evil 
finiit Again, in the thirteenth century, there arose 
the sect called "the brethren and sisters of the 
free spirit." Basing their teaching on Bomans viii, 

2 and 14, they said that the true sons of Gknl are 

p 
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brought into the most perfect freedom from the law; 
and ftirther, they held that outward engagement in 
prayer, fasting, baptism, and the Lord's Supper, are 
only for those in a state of childhood. The practical 
result was Hcentiousness in the worst forms. There 
were not wanting noble characters among them, but 
the general result was gross wickedness. In the 
seventeenth century, and in our own country, the 
same teaching sprung up. It soon developed to such 
proportions, that it was maintained that ministers 
need not exhort to holiness, that Christians do not 
commit sin, and even when they break the law, they 
need not grieve over it or confess it, for what 
appears sin to us, is not sin in the sight of Grod. 
The fruit of this was moral pollution. History has 
its beacons. 

Let me now come to the doctrine that in the Christian 
life, it is love and not law that rules. To this I reply 
that law and love cannot be in conflict. There is no 
contrariety between them. They are both necessary 
for spiritual life, and their relations to that life are 
so distinct, that the one cannot come over into the 
position of the other, nor can they come into collision 
in their operations. There is an inconsistency in 
speaking as if law and love were opposed to each 
other in life, or could be separated from one another. 
You may as well speak of trees growing under the 
favouring influence of the sun, without any law of 
growth suited to their nature, determining the de- 
velopment of the branches, the form of the leaves, 
and the character of the fruit. Love is the motive 
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power wliicli impels to action; lom is the guiding 
power which regulates the course of action. With- 
out these two, fit action is impossible to a moral 
creature; that is, action pleasing to God, and suitable 
to man's nature. Without love as a motive power, 
there may be disregard of the law as the rule of 
action. But if there be love to God impelling to 
action, its impulse will he given in the direction 
which the law prescribes. Love is the very spirit 
of obedience. And if the spirit of obedience be in 
the heart, the acts of obedience will be in the life. 
To this the teaching of Scripture leads us. " Love 
is the fulfilling of the law." Thus are the two truths 
linked together — ^there is a law to be fulfilled, and 
love is the motive power which secures its fulfil- 
ment. Our Lord said, "Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind," and "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself," " on these two Commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets." Obedience to 
the law hangs on love in the heart. If love be 
wanting, disobedience is certain. Only when love 
is perfect will obedience be complete. If you say 
the life of Jesus Christ our Lord is the great 
example for the direction of the Christian, then 
hear how He explains His own life, and His 
Father^s pleasure in Him — "Therefore doth my 
Father love me, because I keep His command- 
ments.'' 

What now becomes of the doctrine, that if I am 
a Christian my life is not subject to the law of God 
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— ^but is a life either above the law, or in some way 
apa/rt from the law*? Is the law, then, established 
by faith? Where is it established? Out of my 
heart? Away from my life? It is a righteous law 
— its claims to obedience are just — it comes from 
the very nature of Grod himself — it is established, 
and must be established for ever. But, shall I say, 
it shall be no more established in authority over 
my heart and life, because I am a Christian — because 
I am Grod's — and live in that God from whose very 
nature this law came? Nay, verily. On the contrary, 
when a new nature is given to man, the harmony of 
law and life is restored, and that is the harmony of life 
with God. Such a renewed soul must rejoice in say- 
ing, "I delight in the law of the Lord after the inward 
man." 

Little space now remains for dealing with the ques- 
tion concerning the relation of the law to Christian 
Hberty, but it is fortunately not now necessary that it 
should receive lengthened treiatment. Let me ask you 
to consider — 

11. That Subjection to Moral Law is necessary 
TO THE Enjoyment of Christian Liberty. 

By those who dread the influence of law upon 
Christian life, it is argued that law is bondage, while 
life is liberty, and the guidance of love is the true 
protection of liberty. 

Now, having shown that love must itself sway the 
Christian's conduct under the direction of law, I would 
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say tha/t law is the Prue secv/rUyfor Itberty in the li/e^ 
a/ndfor the free exercise of lave. Liberty implies two 
things, — ^the absence of unnatural restraints from the 
life, and the exercise of the powers of life in accordance 
with their own nature. 

We haye already seen that there is an important 
sense in whidi the Christian is *' not under the law," 
but delivered from it. To be under the condemnation 
of the law, was to be held in bondage for coming 
judgment. But the Christian being freed from the 
curse of the law, he in this respect enjoys a precious 
liberty. 

If it be frirther said, that exemption from the law as 
a rule of life, is part of the Christian's liberty, and the 
highest element in it; I reply, if such exenq)tion were 
possible, it would be inconsistent with true liberty, 
and destructive of it This will at once appear, if you 
glance again at the other fi)rm of deliverance which the 
Christian experiences in addition, to escape from the 
condemnation of the law. It is not frirther deliverance 
from law, but from what belongs to man himself. The 
Scriptures teach us that they that are " under the law;'* 
that is, tmder its curse, are also " under sin^'^ that is, 
sin has a power within them, and that a power which 
involves bondage to eviL Now, the Christian is de- 
livered from this power of evil in the heart, and is 
fitted for the service of God, that he may enjoy spiritual 
liberty in 'that service, which is the noblest exercise of 
man. This, you notice, is what the apostle calls being 
made "free from sin," not fr^e from law. This is. 
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therefore, another element of Christian liberty, but it 
is liberty in order to a worthy service. " Now being 
made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.'^ 

Here, then, is a twofold truth concerning Christian 
liberty. The Christian is freed from the condemnation 
of the law, and freed from the dominion of sin in his 
heart. In these respects, Divine grace has provided 
for the removal of the moral restraints, which hinder 
the exercise of religious life in the soul. 

But, further, liberty is not merely the absence of 
unnatural restraint, but it consists in the exercise of 
the powers possessed, without any restraint of a kind 
contrary to the nature of these powers. This is the 
higher aspect of liberty : and this the Christian 
enjoys. He was, indeed, set free from the law's 
condemnation, and from the power of sin within, 
in order that he might consecrate all his powers to 
the service of God, in the enjoyment of this higher 
liberty. This is liberty for the doing of what is 
right, and the enjoyment of what is good — both of 
which are possible only in the service and favour of 
God. This is the liberty of the sons of God. 
Secured in Jesus, it is not endangered by cherishing 
a spirit of obedience to the Supreme Ruler, for this 
is fevourable to liberty, and a security for it. Chris- 
tian liberty is endangered only by a spirit of legalism^ 
implying either trust in the works of the law for 
acceptance with God, or fear of condemnation by 
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turning the soul away from the merits of the Saviour. 
But the spirit of obedience will not peril liberty, but 
protect it. And, in so far as this spirit leads the 
Christian to seek after greater conformity to the wUl 
of God in his conduct, it urges him along the high- 
way of spiritual freedom. This is the honour of 
believers in Jesus, that they "present their bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
their reasonable service." The service of God is the 
true freedom of His ransomed children — ^freedom 
Jrom all that is base — freedom /or all that is good. 
This is liberty, only partially enjoyed by any of them 
as yet, and, therefore, its excellence is but partially 
seen on earth. But, glorious liberty it is seen to be, 
even now-a Uberty tending upwards towards a 
glory that eye hath not seen. It shall be known in 
its full excellence only when they who possess it walk 
in the heavenly kingdom, clad in white robes, with 
palms in their hands. 

And thus I conclude, saying there is no life 
without law to direct it; no love without law to 
guide its exercise ; and no liberty without law as its 
waiTant and defenca It is only when law is in 
conjunction with the other three that the harmony 
of the Gospel is found. When we are institut- 
ing comparisons between law and Gospel, let it not 
be forgotten that there was Gospel as well as law 
under the Jewish dispensation, and there is law as 
well as Gospel under the Christian. Let it not be 
forgotten, in these days, that there was religious 
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life under the old economy, as truly as there is under 
the new. Moses and Aaron were partakers of 
spiritual life as really as Peter and Paul: David 
and Isaiah were " alive unto God," as surely as James 
and John. In many and most important aspects, 
the Jewish and the Christian dispensations are alike. 
Spiritual life under both, is life by feith and not by 
works-a life dependent on divine promise and gra<!e 
for its origin and continuance— a life of holiness under 
the same righteous law. But the two dispensations 
differ greatly from each other, thereby showing the 
inferiority of the earlier, and the exceeding superiority 
of the latter. Under the Jewish economy, there was 
a life of faith, resting on God's promise, and leading 
to holiness; but it was life involved in a measure of 
darkness concerning the method of acceptance — life 
under a measure of bondage by reason of the terrors 
of the law, «ver so conspicuously presented to the 
view — and life restrained in its exercise because the 
full riches of divine grace were not then vouchsafed 
to the believing people of God. But, tinder the 
Christian dispensation, while spiritual life is also a 
life of faith, resting on God's promise, and leading to 
holiness, it is life whose faith is settled on the mani- 
fested Eodeemer — life in the clear light of ^ the 
Saviour's work and example — life whose love has 
been kindled by the warmth of the Messiah's great 
love, the sacred flame from the eternal — ^life free from 
the law's terror and condemnation — life developing 
under the unrestrained communications of the Spirit's 
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influence. Let us rejoice with exceeding gratitude, 
because of the excellence of that life which we have 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord; but let us not do de- 
spite to that law of God, which is "holy, just, and 
good." 
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THE SABBATH; 

THE aROUNDS OP ITS OBLIGATION, AND ITS PROPER PLACE IN 
RELATION TO CHRISTIAN LIFE AND DUTY. 



" Remember the Sabbath-4ay to keep it holy. Six days shalt thon labour, and 
do all thy work: But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: in it thon shalt not do any voik, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates : For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, and hallowed it."~£xoD. 
XX. 8—11. 

Although it is in connectioii with certain discussions 
which have lately taken place among us regarding the 
Sabbath, the mode of its observance, and the grounds of 
its obligation, that the present course of lectures has 
originated, it is well to bear in mind that the Sabbath 
question, properly, is but one branch of a much wider 
question^ involving many other truths, all-important, 
which it is the design of these lectures to illustrate and 
defend. "Whether God has given to man, in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and Kew Testaments, a revelation of 
His will, which is the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice; whether that revelation contains, in any 
proper sense, a law for all men and for«ll times; and 
whether the Decalogue, as given from Sinai, and as 
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interpreted and confirmed by our Lord, is to be regarded 
as a comprehensive summary of that law, still binding 
therefore as the rule of the Christian's life ; — such are 
some of the great questions at issue in the present 
controversy. And they are questions concerning which 
our opinions will necessarily, to a large extent, be 
modified by the views which we adopt as to the origin 
and obligation of the Christian's day of weekly rest and 
worship. 

For this reason, as well as on account of the acknow- 
ledged importance and value of the institution itself, 
whether considered from a religious, moral, or social 
point of view, the subject is one well worthy of our 
best attention. If a man's way of keeping the Sabbath 
may be taken as a good index of his Christian char- 
acter, a criterion of stedfastness or decline in personal 
religion — and this is on all hands confessed — ^by a 
religious teacher's doctrine concerning the Sabbath, we 
may judge as to his general soundness in the faith. 

The grounds of the obligation of the Sabbath is the 
first, and indeed, the only part of the very extensive 
subject embraced in the heading to this lecture which 
I can attempt to speak on; although it is not possible 
to treat of the grounds of obligation, without indicat- 
ing at the same time what the Sabbath's proper place 
is in relation to Christian life and duty. This has 
sometimes been represented as a matter of but 
secondary importance. Though starting from different 
points, it has been said, we all reach the same 
terminuSy so far as practice is concerned. Let it 
only be acknowledged that the Sabbath is a divinely- 
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authorised institution, and admirably adapted to 
subserve in every way the interests of mankind; let 
us be agreed in believing, and teaching, and acting 
upon this, and it matters little where we rest the 
grounds of its obligation — whether on the authoritar 
tive example of Christ and his apostles, or on the 
Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue. If Chris- 
tians be only agreed as to the duty of observing the 
day in a proper manner, the reason for the observance 
is a point of inferior moment 

But there is great danger lurking under such a 
principle as this. We give all credit for sincerity to 
Dr. Hessey, and to those who think with him, when 
they claim for themselves a " respectful desire to set 
the institution on its true basis," and repudiate any 
" disrespectful desire to undermine it," or when they 
declare that their object in the present movement 
is "not to destroy, but to build up."** Archbishop 
Whately, who goes much farther, in some re- 
spects, than these writers, and who would found 
the Sabbath solely upon ecclesiastical law, long 
usage, and general expediency, has said that to seek 
support for it elsewhere than in " the power of the 
Churchy^ is '* to remove it from a foundation of rock, 
to place it on one of sand." And so our modem 
advocates of the *^ Dominical" theory, as it is called, 
imagine, no doubt, that they are only fortifying the 
position, and strengthening the foundation on which 
the Sabbath rests. It is our deep conviction, notwith- 
standing, that the tendency of their teaching is to 

Dr. Hessey's Bampton Lectures, page 5. Dr. Madeod's Speech. 
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ttndermme — to sap the true foundation — to shift the 
obligation from the only solid and defensible ground, 
and so inevitably to imperii the observance of the 
Lord's-day, in such spirit and manner as He may be 
expected to approve and bless. Hence the importance 
of clear, scriptural^ and decided views as to the grounds 
of the obligation of the Sabbath. 

WMle we have read as text the Fourtli Command- 
ment, and regard it as the great charter of the 
Sabbath, we would not be understood as restmg 
the obligation of the Christian on this precept 
alonC) as if there was nothing else in the Bible 
about the Sabbath. Bearing in mind the historical 
character of revelation, and the principles on v^iich its 
laws are to be imderstood and applied, we find the 
grounds of obligation in the whole teaching of Scrip- 
ture concerning this institution, from beginning to 
«id — whatever the form may be in which God has 
revealed His will, whether by positive precept, or 
promise, or example — the entire sdieme or system 
of Bible doctrine on the subject from Gt^iesis to 
Revelation. It is not necessary here to go or^er 
all the different theories which have been propounded 
on the subject. Those with which we are now chiefly 
ccmcemed are "tiie two following: — 

JFiraty — ^That the Sabbath has existed from the 
beginning; that it was given to man in Paradise— aa 
institution not for the Jews only, but for man and far 
all time — ^nev^ since abolished or superseded; that it 
was re-published from Sinai, not as a mere ceremonial 
appointment^ but as part of that moral law which is 
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of immutable obligation; and that at the resurrection 
of Christ, while for a very sufficient reason, the 
day of observance was changed, the command- 
ment continued still in force, linked through all the 
succeeding ages with new associations, as the memo- 
rial of finished redemption as well as of completed 
creation. 

Such is substantially the doctrine of all our 
Presbyterian Churches, as set forth in those stand- 
ards which we all acknowledge, and notwith- 
standing what has recently occurred, may be looked 
upon as the common belief of Presbyterian 
Scotland still, regarding the grounds of the obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath. In Englamd, as wqll as in 
Scotland, it was the commonly received opinion, not 
only among the Puritans, but among the most dis- 
tinguished divines of the Church of England, that 
from the beginning of the world to the present time, 
the Sabbatic law has continued to be the same. 
Great stress has been laid on certain statements of 
Luther, and Calvin, and others of the Reformers; 
but not only has the attempt to make them out 
anti-Sabbatarians been proved to be an utter failure, — 
it has been very satisfectorily shown, also, that what 
has been just stated was in the main the imiversally 
received creed of Christendom at the time of the 
Reformation; and that those who repudiate it now, 
are virtually "cutting themselves off from the com- 
munion of the modem Christian world."* As for 
Scotland, we would fain share in the hope recently 

* See M'Gregor on the Sabbath Question, book L, chap. ilL 
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expressed by Principal Candlish, when he said, 
" Despite the present discussions, I cannot but 
hope that if only men will keep their temper and 
their patience for a little, and not misapprehend 
each other, and calmly study some other books 
besides Mr. Cox's and Dr. Hessey's, the same opinions 
which we as a nation have held, will continue to 
prevail, and even our brethren who have alarmed us 
may become satisfied that the monster they are 
fighting against is, when rightly understood, not so 
very monstrous after all."** But while such is the 
doctrine which heretofore has been most commonly 
received among us, there is another theory of the 
grounds of Sabbath obligation which has obtained 
considerable favour in certain quarters of late, and 
which is in many respects very different from this. 
It may be thus stated briefly. 

Secondly, — That the Lord's-day is not the same 
in substance with the Sabbath; that it has no founda- 
tion whatever in the Fourth Commandment, which 
is no part of the law of nature, nor moral in any 
relevant sense, but merely part of that Mosaic cere- 
monial which was swept away when Christ came, and 
buried in His grave; and that the Lord's-day is merely 
a positive institution of New Testament times, which 
had no existence before the apostolic age, and which 
owes its obligation solely to the authority of the Primi- 
tive Christian Church, as intimated by the example of 
our Lord Himself and His apostles. 

Great anxiety is shown, by the advocates of this 

* Lecture at Edinburgh. 
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theory, to draw a broad line of distiuction between 
the ancient Sabbath and the present Lord*s-day — 
to make them out to be institutions entirely distinct 
and independent — the one having been merely a 
Jewish festival which, with other things Jewish, 
has been abrogated and passed away; and the other 
a wholly new appointment, resting upon different 
grounds, and given for higher and more spiritual 
ends. The " Christian Sabbath '' is, according to their 
view, a misnomer — a phrase meaningless and dis- 
tasteful. What seems especially obnoxious to those 
who have imbibed this opinion, is the idea of any 
identification of the Sabbath of the Old Testament 
dispensation with the Sabbath of the New, or even 
any connection between them; and what they most 
loudly demand of us is that we shall produce some 
direct and explicit proof from the New Testament 
that there is any such connection. Thus, the author 
of one of the numerous pamphlets which the recent 
controversy has called forth says: — ^^ Never do we 
get the slightest hint that there is any connec- 
tion between the observance of the Lord^s-dayy and 
the Jewish law concerning the Jewish SabbatL 
Therefore, when any one shall have succeeded in 
^iiscovering a single passage in the New Testament 
in which any inspired writer makes even the most 
distant allusion to such a connection, then, but 
not till then, will this branch of the subject re- 
quire discussion in the Biblical criticism of the 
Sabbath question."** And this is but the echo of a 

* "Dr. Jamieson Weighed," &c, by A Chapel Minister, p. 28. 
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similar demand made by Dr. Hessey. "Men, rightly 
or wrongly (for my own part I believe rightly), 
demand that no weaker evidence should be given 
of the right of the Lord's-day to succeed, in what- 
ever degree, to the honours of the Sabbath, than of 
the right of a family to possess the temporal hon- 
ours or the estates of a family which has preceded 
it. And, let me add, if they find it laying claim 
to a sanction which cannot be satisfactorily substan- 
tiated, they are inclined to look incredulously upon, 
or not to examine at all, the sanctions which it 
really possesses."** 

Now, such requirements as to the kind of evi- 
dence which alone will satisfy, are, we humbly 
think, unreasonable and presumptuous, and incon- 
sistent with enlightened views regarding the manner 
in which God, in His infinite wisdom and condes- 
cension, has seen fit to reveal to us His wiU. It 
is not for us to prescribe to Him as to the amount 
or kind of evidence which He shall give, or we 
accept. " The Bible," it has been well said, "rarely 
teaches by specific enactment. Much is to be learned 
by a careful comparison of the truths which it ex- 
hibits; and we do not know any process which so fully 
satisfies the mind, and gives stability to belief, as 
the gradual developement of cumulative evidence. 
We need not always expect clear statutory declara- 
tions of divine truth, but are fully satisfied with 
the evidence derived from many parts of Scripture, 
each in itself apparently trivial, yet in their integrity, 

* Dr. Hessey's Bampton Lectures, p. 18. 
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constituting a perfect whole. . . . Religious opinions 
which involve the constant explanation and forced 
interpretation of Scripture, or the gentle constraint 
that warps each passage from its natural to a more 
artificial sense, carry with them to the candid mind 
the evidence of confutation^ just as a blind man 
may know when he has left the high road, by feel- 
ing that the current of air has changed its direction 
and is flowing from the wrong point. It is well 
when the spiritiial sense is so refined and perfected 
that it becomes intolerable to abide in any specu- 
lative position, if the current of divine teaching is 
against us."** 

What is desired on all sides is to find a broad, 
solid, unchallengeable ground on which to rest the 
obligation of the Christian to keep the Lord's-day as 
a day of holy rest. And this is what we think the 
advocates of the theory in question do not and 
cannot furnish. Deny the proper morality of the 
seventh-day rest; set aside, as imsuited to the condi- 
tion and privileges of the believer under the Gospel, 
the teachings of the Old Testament on the subject; 
and rely for evidence of the divine authority of the 
ordinance soldy on those scanty, though by no means 
unimportant, notices to be found in the New Testa- 
ment regarding the first day of the week — and the 
foundation on which you place the Sabbath is not 
a strong one. It is only when these notices in the 
New Testament are regarded in their relation to 
what existed before — as the "last Hnks in a long 

* British Quarterly Beview, Jan., 1855, p. 90. 
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chain of historical proof," stretching from the begin- 
ning to the close of revelation — ^that you can truly 
appreciate their value ; and it is only when you 
consider the combined force of the entire evidence 
furnished by revelation as a whole, that you can 
see how sound and immovable is the basis on whicb 
rests the obligation on all men, in all ages, to " remem- 
ber the Sabbath-day to keep it holy." 

It is only the briefest sketch of the scriptural 
argument that can be attempted within our limits. 
And in endeavouring to put that argument before you, I 
shall not be deterred, by the fear of presenting only what 
may seem trite and hackneyed, from travelling over 
old, oft-trodden ground. Nothing that has transpired 
in the recent controversy has served in the least to 
alter the impression derived from previous study of the 
question, that Dr. Paley's way of explaining the open- 
ing verses of Genesis ii. — where we read that, after 
having ended all His works which He had made, 
"God rested on the seventh day, and God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it" — is extremely forced 
and unnatural. The first impression, surely, on the 
mind of any ordinary reader of these words, would be 
that God blessed the very day on which He rested^ 
and not that the existence of a Sabbath is here noticed 
only by way of anticipation — not 'that between the 
second and third verses of that chapter we must 
suppose a chasm of more than two milleniums and a 
half. Here, in the beginning of the history of our 
race, we have the original institution of the day of 
rest and worship; for, if God "blessed and sanctified'* 
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the seventh day — and the meaning of these terms, 
unless to over-refining critics, is not obscure— the 
act of consecration must have been for man's sake, 
and not for His own. Why, the very object of the 
Sabbath, as originally ordained, was to commemorate 
God's work of creation, as the terms of its appoint- 
ment plainly intimate ; it was to be a standing tes- 
timony to the world of that sublime truth, which 
could not otherwise have been known, and which 
Mth only can receive, that " the worlds were &amed 
bv the word of God " — ^a memento to all men of the 
great Jehovah who made them, and who made the 
earth on which they dwell, and the sun and moon 
and stars. Kow, wL is i^ that gives to the sHent 
testimony of any commemorative rite its value and 
validity? Is it not the knowledge that the observ- 
ance of it commenced at the very time when the 
matter of fact to which it refers took place, and has 
been kept up ever since] Without this, it would 
be useless as a vntness. Just as the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper would not serve the purpose of 
attesting the great fact of His death, and showing it 
till He come again, could it be proved that, instead of 
" the sa/me night on which He was betrayed," it was 
not instituted till long subsequent to the event — or, 
rather, that Christians were not to begin to observe it 
till some 600 or 700 years after the present time — so 
the keeping of a Sabbath would afford no conclusive 
proof that the Lord God was indeed the Framer of the 
universe, could it be made out that the Sabbath had no 
existence till the world was more than 2700 years old. 
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As for traces of the observance of a Sabbath during 
the antediluvian and patriarchal ages, even though 
none were to be found in the brief record of those 
times, that would make nothing against our argument. 
But such traces we do find in the division of time 
into weeks — a mode of reckoning time which, not- 
withstanding all that has been argued to the contrary, 
is only satisfactorily accounted for by the original 
institution of a Sabbath. 

The Sabbath being thus as old as the creation of 
man, it does not surprise us to find it recognised by 
Moses and by the Israelites in the wilderness, at the 
time of the giving of the manna, as a familiar institu- 
tion, by their regard to which God would test their 
obedience — " whether they would walk in His law or 
no." It is evident from the whole passage now referred 
to (Exod. xvi.) that the Sabbath is not there spoken of 
as a new and hitherto unknown observance; and 
though, during their long servitude in Egypt, the 
discharge of its sacred duties, and the observance of its 
rest, must have been to a great extent prevented, it 
had not been altogether forgotten; and it is quite 
natural to find them, after they have been freed 
from the yoke of bondage, dutifiilly returning to the 
keeping of the Sabbath which the Lord their God had 
given them. 

And now, coming down to the time of the giving 
of the law, we find the Sabbath here, in this Fourth 
Commandment, " enshrined," in the often-quoted words 
of Dr. Chalmers, "among the eternal sanctities oi 
piety, and truth, and justice." It stands associated 
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with duties which are clearly and confessedly of per- 
manent moral obligation, and no intimation is given 
that the requirement is only temporary. Is this fourth 
precept, then, to be regarded as an exception to the 
general principle, — as nothing more than a positive 
enactment, having no foundation in the nature of man 
as a moral being, and admitting, therefore, of being 
repealed at the will of the Lawgiver? Surely the duties 
of worshipping God, cultivating holiness, preparing for 
the rest of heaven, are duties of a moral nature, and 
can there be anything more directly and properly moral 
than the setting apart of a certain portion of time for 
giving special attention to these duties? It is founded 
in man's moral constitution. And what if the very 
proportion of time, which He who knows our frame 
has appointed for the purpose of rest — a seventh, rather 
than a sixth or an eighth pa/rt — should be, as eminent 
physiologists have told us, exactly the proportion that 
is requisite to restore the balance of the circulation, so 
as to secure a long life? Then the Fourth Command- 
ment would have nothing positive in it at all; even 
the very proportion of time which God has fixed is 
moralj if such an arrangement be founded in the nature 
of man. 

But let us look for a moment more closely at the 
terms of the command itself. There is really nothing 
so frightful and forbidding about it, which should 
make us shrink from it as a sort of bugbear. It has 
been represented as coming into perpetual contact with 
all our innocent enjoyments, and even with the merest 
trifles, as " an everlasting No." " Can we do this or 
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that on the Sabbath?— No. Why?— The Fourth 
Commandment." • Surely it must be a mistaken view 
of this commandment which could lead any one so to 
speak of it. No more than any other of the com- 
mandments of God is this one "grievous;" like all 
those among which it stands, it is "holy, and just, 
and good." 

Not to lay undue stress on the first word, " Remem- 
ber," although that word does seem to imply that this 
is not the first time that the Sabbath has been spoken 
o^ and to refer us back to the original appointment at 
the creation, — it is well worthy of notice that what is 
enjoined at the beginning, and what is said to be 
blessed at the end of the precept, is not the seventh-day y 
but the Sahhatlirday, "What this commandment fixes, 
is, not the relation of the day of holy rest to the other 
days of the week — that was determined by the original 
institution — ^but the proportion of time to be devoted to 
sacred purposes, as compared with that to be employed 
in secular pursuits. So that there is no necessity for 
supposing that the commandment was altered or 
repealed at the time when the change was made from 
the seventh to the jfi/rst day of the w^ek. The Ji/rst-day 
Sabbath, observed by us now, is as strictly and properly 
the seventh day, following as it does six days of labour, 
as the Sabbath which was kept by the Patriarchs and 
Jews. If this be the correct view — ^if this command- 
ment specifies merely the proportion of timey and not 
the pa/rticular day — ^not tlie seventh, but a seventh-day 
— six days of labour and one day of rest — every seventh 

Dr. Macleod's Speech, page 15. 
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day a Sabbath, — and we can see nothing deserving the 
name of "qidrk" or "quibble" in such an interpreta- 
tion, — ^then there is no need to suppose that any part 
of it was positive, or that any part of it has been 
abrogated by Christ The whole precept, in all its 
integrity, stands there among the rest, as a portion of 
the moral law, unrepealed, immutable — as binding upon 
man now, as on the day when it was first revealed. It 
is no merely positive enactment that has strangely 
found its way into a place — and that place most con- 
spicuous and honourable-among a number of others 
that are moral And if it be our duty still, in 
obedience to the other commandments with which it 
is associated, to worship Jehovah only, to revere His 
holy name, to honour our father and mother, to 
abstain from murder, adultery, theft, falsehood, and 
covetousness, — it is equally our duty still, under the 
same authority, and by the sanction of the same law, 
to "remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy." 
Mark too, in confirmation of this, how, while the 
Passover, to which the Sabbath has frequently been 
compared, was rigidly restricted to tbe Jews — 
"There shall no stranger eat thereof" — the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath is expressly enjoined, not only 
upon the Hebrew and his family, but on "the 
stranger within his gate." And the same conclusion 
follows from the reason assigned for the observance, in 
which there is. nothing national or local, nothing 
peculiarly interesting to the Jews more than to any 
other people : — " For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth." 
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During the ages which followed the giving of the 
law, prophet after prophet, as he arose, testified 
concerning the Sabbath — not as a mere ceremonial 
and temporary institution, but as "a Delight, the 
Holy of the Lord and Honourable," " the day which 
the Lord hath made," and in which His people are 
to "rejoice and be glad." They speak of it, as 
an institution which lay in the very heart of vital 
godliness, being "at once the symbol and the means 
of true religious reformation and revival" 

But we hasten to notice the teaching of the 
New Testament on the subject. And here we are 
met by the statement to which we have already 
adverted, that there is no command to observe the 
Sabbath in the New Testament. It is admitted 
that there is none. But is an express command 
necessary to constitute a moral obligation? Is not 
a feir deduction as binding as an explicit injunction? 
And would not other commandments of the Deca- 
logue, besides the fourth, be set aside, for want of 
an authoritative precept in the New Testament, if 
this principle were admitted? The best answer, 
however, to such an objection is, that a command 
to observe the Sabbath was not needed at the time. 
Had it been to cease, a command to abolish it would 
have been necessary; but a command to continue it 
would have been superfluous. Its permanent autho- 
rity was amply covered by that utterance in the 
Sermon on the Mount, " Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law and the prophets : I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say 
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unto you, one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled."* Accordingly, 
throughout the whole course of our Lord's public 
ministry and teaching, we find a constant recognition 
of the Sabbath as a divine institution. To use 
again the words of a writer already quoted: — " It was 
the constant object of the Saviour whilst on earth 
to raise the minds of His disciples to a level from 
which they could look back upon the ritual services 
of Judaism, as the ladder by which they had 
ascended to a loftier dispensation, and hence the 
spiritual element which He largely inftised into the 
obligations of the Mosaic economy — ^its laws not 
abolished but grafted with hx loftier truth. Sacri- 
fice and ritual service, the splendour of the priest- 
hood and of temple worship, were all destined to 
fade away in a brighter and purer light — the types 
and shadows of a glory which was perfected in 
Christ; but the principles they had involved must 
reappear under every form of religious belief . . . 
Considering it in this light, how was the Sahhath 
regarded by Christ? Is it not obvious that He 
honoured it in every way, in His preaching, by 
miracle, and by precept? For it reappears again 
and again in His ministry, like some deep under- 
lying stratum of rock that breaks its way through 
the soil continually, and though seen in fragments, 
gives undeniable evidence of its permanence and 
depth. Christ seemed in an especial manner to 
honour the Sabbath, and He endeavoured, by earnest 

♦ Mat. v., 17, i& 
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instruction, to bring back the minds of the people 
to a true estimate of its spiritual character. The 
Sabbath was chosen for the first act of His public 
ministry.* A great number of His miracles seem 
to have been performed for the express purpose of 
affording the Saviour an opportunity of expounding 
to His followers the true spirit and intention of 
Sabbath observance. t And what means all this 
fulness of instruction with reference to an institution 
which, as the objectors assume, was just about to 
terminate in a more spiritual and happier dispensa- 
tion? Can it be supposed that if this institution 
had been about to perish with the ritual services of 
Judaism, it would thus be distinguished in the 
ministry of Christ, and whilst its few last sands 
were running through, that these needed such efful- 
gence to brighten them? Is it not far more con- 
sistent with the tenor of the Saviour's life, and with 
the teaching that never dwelt on trivial things, but 
always occupied itself in the illustration of great 
moral truths, to believe that Christ was desirous of 
purging the Sabbath from the formal and tradi- 
tionary observances which had gathered round it, 
and by expounding its true nature, vindicating its 
merciful character, and asserting His power over it 
as Lord of the Sabbath, to prepai*e and perfect this 
institution for a dispensation whose leading attri- 
butes were glory to God in the highest and good- 
will to men." J 

* Luke iv., 16. 

t John v., 17, 18; Mark iL, 27; John vlL, 23; Luke xlv., 5; Matt. xiL, 11. 

X British Quarterly BcTlew, Jan., 1855, p. 94, &c 
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The mere absence of any express command in the 
New Testament to keep the Sabbath cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as any valid objection against its moral 
obligation. But if we are still bound to obey the 
Pourth Commandment, then why do we keep our 
Sabbath on the Ji/raty instead of the seventh day of 
the week? There is nothing .in the terms of the 
commandment itself, as we have already endeavoured 
to show, inconsistent with such a change ; and, while 
holding its continued obligation, there is nothing to 
prevent us from maintaining that, "from the begin- 
ning of the world to the resurrection of Christ, God 
appointed the seventh day of the week to be the 
weekly Sabbath, and the Jlrst day of the week ever 
fidnce, to continue to the end of the world, which is 
the Christian Sabbath." * 

To add a new reason for the observance of such a 
day, over and above that which was intimated at the 
time of its appointment, does not change the nature 
or obligation of the institution. This had been done 
before. Although the primary reason — God*s resting 
from all His works — could never be annulled or con- 
signed to forgetfulness; yet that did not hinder the 
addition of another reason — God's special kindness to 
His people in delivering them from their bondage in 
Egypt — as a further ground why they should keep 
that commandment, (Dent. v. 12 — 15.) And when 
an event so transcendently important and glorious, as 
the Resurrection of the Redeemer from the grave — 
His resting from all His painful work, and completion 

* Shorter Catechism. 
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of the great redemption — when that event took place, 
what more reasonable, more fitting than that this 
should not only be added to the former reasons for 
the observance, but should take the lead s& foremost of 
the grounds for our grateful and reverential celebra- 
tion? "When Jesus, therefore, appeared first to His 
assembled disciples on the Ji/rat day of the week — 
the joyful day of His resuixection — and on thcU day 
week repeated His appearance, as if on purpose to 
set a peculiar honour on the day, and to mark it as 
His own, — and on a subsequent first day, the day of 
Pentecost, when they were all assembled for worship, 
poured out upon them His promised Spirit, — we are 
not surprised to find the primitive Christians, no 
doubt under His own impulse and direction, making 
the first rather than the seventh day of the week — 
during which he had lain in the grave— their day of 
sacred rest and social worship, on which they statedly 
met to praise Him, and to break bread, and to hear 
His word — the day of days, in their estimation, for 
it was " the Lord^s-dayJ^ 

If the evidence for the change of the day be 
chiefly inferential and indirect, it is not on that 
account the less conclusive. Not only is it an 
admitted principle that the practice of the first 
Christian churches, under the guidance of the 
apostles, as recorded in the New Testament, is equi- 
valent in value and authority to direct precept, but 
there is a good reason for the absence of any explicit 
injunction, formally authorising the change. It is 
this, namely, — that the transition from the rites and 
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ceremonies of the old economy, to the simpler insti- 
tutions of the new, was not sudden and abrupt, but 
gradual and gentle. It was only slowly, and by 
degrees, that ancient observances — to which God's 
people had been long habituated, and which they had 
been trained from infancy to revere — were broken off. 
Our Lord, and His apostles following His example, 
dealt very considerately and tenderly with the Jewish 
converts. For some time after the fulfilment and 
abrogation of the Mosaic ritual, circumcision, and 
laws concerning meats, and such like regulations, 
continued to be observed by the Jewish portion of 
the Church. And it seems very probable — almost 
certain indeed — that the seventh-day Sabbath was 
for some time religiously kept by Christians of that 
class, as well as the LorcPs-day, Christ, therefore, 
and His apostles after Him, avoiding all unnecessary 
giving of offence, sympathising with the weaknesses 
of their brethren, proceeded quietly in introducing 
the change, and by degrees so established it through- 
out the Church, that, in the records which remain to 
us of the first, second, and third centuries of her 
history, we find Christians constantly keeping the 
first day as the holy day. 

If indeed in any instance a disposition showed 
itself to cling in a self-righteous spirit to the seventh- 
day Sabbath, as if there were something legally 
meritorious in that, or if Judaising teachers insisted 
upon its observance as necessary — and such cases no 
doubt did occur — then, this was stedfastly and sternly 
resisted, as inconsistent with that liberty which He 

H 
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had purchased for His people, and with that state of 
grace in which they stood. And this is perhaps the true 
explanation — one explanation at least it is, and satis- 
fiactory so far as it goes — of that passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians (ii., 16, 17), which has been so much 
referred to in the present controversy — " Let no man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of an holiday, or of the new moon, or of Sahbath day 8^ 
which are a shadow of things to come, but the 
body is of Christ." They were not to be censured for 
omitting an observance, which, although allowable, 
and one which might be tolerated for a season, was no 
longer obligatory. Many of the passages, also, which 
have been quoted from the early Cliristian fathers, in 
which they speak of the "Sabbath" as having become 
antiquated by the death of Christ, and in a tone of 
disparagement and censure, have reference undoubt- 
edly not to the Christian, but to the Jewish Sabbath, 
which was still observed by some on the Saturday. 

It has been held that the eoca/mple and teaching of 
the Saviour Himself while on earth, were tantamount 
to a repeal of the Sabbath law. Did he not walk 
through the fields with his disciples on the Sabbath- 
day, and work miracles, and in other ways discoun- 
tenance the Jewish strictness of observance, by doing 
things which were then deemed violations of the law? 
Did he not say "The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath?" This is a point in 
regard to which there has been much misconception. 
It has been said that if still bound by the Sabbath 
law, we must be bound also rigidly to adhere to the 
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Pharisaic mode of observance — to keep it with all the 
minute and punctilious strictness by which they were 
distinguished; and yet it was from that yoke of 
bondage that Christ came to set us free. But it is 
altogether a mistake to confound the ancient Sab- 
bath as revealed by God in His word, and kept 
with joy and gladness of heart by His faithful 
people, who could enter into the spirit of His 
commandments, with the Sabbath as actually 
observed by the corrupt and formal Scribes 
and Pharisees of Christ's day. It is altogether 
erroneous to ascribe to the Sabbath of the Fourth 
Commandment a character of gloom and harshness 
and severity, utterly uncongenial to the free aiid 
joyous spirit of Christianity, and to suppose that we 
cannot submit to its authority or attempt to ob^it 
without involving ourselves in degrading bondaga 
Such seems to be the notion entertained by many, 
and which lies at the root of their ill- disguised or 
undisguised aversion to this precept of the Decalogue. 
It is taken for granted that if we consider ourselves 
bound by the Fourth Commandment, to be consistent, 
we must be out-and-out Pharisees. It is said, that be- 
cause our fathers of the Puritan and Covenanting times, 
and even of later days, held themselves to be under 
this law, and strove to observe it to the utmost of their 
ability, hence all their ridiculous austerity and asceti- 
cism; they were ^'hide bound" by the letter; and a 
good deal of not very patriotic ridicule has been poured 
upon worthies of the olden time — men " of whom the 
world was not worthy" — on account of their alleged 
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impotent endeavours to keep the Cliristian Sabbath 
after the Jewish fashion. As if men needed more to 
be scared by broad caricature from a too strict keeping 
of the Sabbath, than to be warned against the sin and 
danger of profaning it. " The Commandment" (it is 
declared) " is not kept by us. In a hundred things 
we do on Sunday what would have been unlawful for 
the pious Jew to have done on his Sabbath. Our 
servants do servile work, light fires, &c., and probably 
drive to church those who have carriages."** And the 
only way, it is imagined, in which we can get out of 
this deplorably inconsistent and uncomfortable position, 
and purge ourselves thoroughly of the old leaven of 
Judaism, is by throwing the Fourth Commandment 
overboard altogether, and shaking oui-selves free from 
its intolerable bondage. 

Now, while it is freely admitted that there were 
some peculiarities of observance in Old Testament 
times — that under that dispensation there mingled 
some things which were of a ceremonial or typical 
character — these things were not essential but only 
accidental to it, and do not affect the morality of the 
institution itself And it must be remembered that 
what our Lord discountenanced and exposed as of no 
authority, and cast to the winds, were the absurd and 
burdensome Pharisaical additions to the Divine law. 
Of the law itself He neither introduced nor sanc- 
tioned any relaxation; and not an instance can be 
produced of His having done any works on the 
Sabbath save such as had been not only allowed, 

* Dr. Macleod*s Speech. 
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but enjoined, all along — works, namely, of "necessity 
and mercy." , 

In regard to works of necessity and mercy, it is 
common to speak of these as exceptions from Sabbath 
sanctification. And exceptions they are, doubtless, 
from certain ways of sanctifying the day, — such as en- 
gaging in the public and private exercises of God's 
worship, and resting from worldly employments that 
are lawfril on other days. They are exceptions from 
these, but not from the sanctification of the Sabbath; 
rather they are among the things by which it is to 
be sanctified. Not only is the performance of these not 
a sin, but it would be a sin to omit them. Not only 
does the person employed in discharging them commit 
no breach of the Sabbath law, but a breach of the law 
would be chargeable on him by whom they were 
willfully, neglected. This appears to be the only true 
light in which to regard works of necessity and 
mercy. The things themselves are not merely things 
which we may- do, but which we must do, being things 
requii*ed by God himself. 

As for the order against kindling a Jvre on the 
Sabbath, for instance, that was, as Principal Fairbairn 
has forcibly stated it, " evidently a temporary appoint- 
ment, suitable to the condition of the Israelites in a 
wilderness of burning sand, necessary there perhaps to 
ensure even a decent conformity to the rest of the 
Sabbath, but palpably unsuitable to the general condi- 
tion of the people, when settled in a land which is subject 
to great vicissitudes, and much diversity as to heat and 
cold. It was in fact plainly impracticable as a national 
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regulation; and was not considered by the people at 
large binding on them in their settled state. 
Indeed, it is no part of the Fourth Commandment, 
fairly interpreted, to prohibit ordinary labour, excepting 
in so far as it tends to interfere with the proper saucti- 
fication of the time to God, and this in most cases 
would rather be promoted than hindered by the 
kindUng of a fire for puiijoses of comfort and refresh- 
ment. . .' . . It was not work in the abstract 
that was forbidden by the Fourth Commandment, but 
work only in so far as it interfered with the sanctified 
use of the day. And the endless restrictions and 
limitations of the Jews, in our Lord's time and since, 
about the Sabbath-da/s journey, and the particular 
acts that were or were not Jawfiil on that day, are only 
to be regarded as the wretched puerilities of men, in 
whose hands the spirit of the precept had already eva- 
porated, and for whom nothing more remarued than to 
dispute about the bounds and lineaments of its dead 
body."* 

It was against such abuses and corruptions as these 
in the manner of Sabbath observance, which had long 
prevailed in the Jewish Church, and not against 
the Sabbath law itself, that our Lord lifted up His 
solemn protest, when He said, "The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath; there- 
fore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath." 
It was made, not for Abraham and his seed; not 
for Moses and his adherents; but for vnxm — not as 
Jew or Gentile, but as man. The whole philosophy 

* Falrbaim'B Typology, vol II, p. 13G. 
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of the Sabbath is here. It is intended for human 
beings as such, possessing as it does a marvellous 
adaptation to their constitution — ^physical, mental, 
moral, spiritual, and social. In the regulations for 
its observance among the Jews, there mingled some 
things of a ritual nature; but in itself it is strictly 
moral f having an equal fitness to men as they existed 
before the Mosaic economy had a being, and as they 
still exist after it has passed away for ever. Then 
there is the emphatic aud significant statement, 
" The Son of man," — ^the Author of the new dispen- 
sation, in which all distinction of Jew and Gentile 
is done away, — "is Lord of the Sabbath;" and He 
claims and exercises the authority which belongs to 
Him as such. He claims for himself a right — not to 
alter or modify the law — that did not come within the 
scope of His commission — but a right to place the 
commandment on its proper footing, to explain its 
true meaning, to show that the Sabbatic rest did 
not consist in mere hodUy repose, but was perfectly 
compatible with activity in serving God and doing 
good to men. And thus, instead of invalidating the 
law or setting it aside in the exercise of His lord- 
ship, He only magnifies it and makes it honourable. 
There are many aspects of the question, of course, 
which we have altogether passed over, and even 
those now touched upon have been very inadequately 
illustrated; but enough has been said to indicate 
what appears to be the only sure and solid founda- 
tion on which we can rest the obligation to keep 
the Sabbath holy, and the only ground on which we can 
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consistently defend it from the assaults and ear 
croachments of its enemies. Not the authority <if 
the Church, nor the example of the primitive dis- 
ciples only; not established custom, or general prin- 
ciples of expediency; but the Word of Jehovah from 
the sacred Mount. Let not any one for a moment 
suppose, however, that while contending for the 
permanence of the old law, we would throw into 
the back ground, or give a secondary place to that 
grandest of all reasons for the observance, in the 
announcement which each first day brings to us 
with its dawn, " The Lord is risen" Well may that 
thought take the chief place rather among the sub- 
jects of our grateful commemoration. Our Creator 
is our Redeemer. He who made all worlds has 
wrought out for us salvation. "His right hand 
and His holy arm hath gotten Him the victory." 
" The stone which the builders refused is become the 
head-stone of the comer: this is the doing of the 
Lord ; it is marvellous in our eyes. This is the day 
which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it." The Christian's Sabbath will be no true 
Sabbath to him unless it be pei^vaded and transfused 
with Christ — Christ in His glorious Person and 
finished work — Christ as our Prophet, Priest, and 
King — Christ crucified for our ofiences, and raised 
again for our justification. " He is the beginning 
and the ending, the first and the last, of His own 
consecrated day. He is its bright and morning Star ; 
He is the Sun of Righteousness that gilds it. His 
' All Hail * meets us with its earliest beam; and when 
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its shadows lengthen, our prayer is not in vain : 
* Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the day 
is far spent!'*'® 

The proper place which the Sabbath holds in rela- 
tion to Christian life and duty, is a field by fer too wide 
and important to be entered upon now. This only let 
me say, that the question as to what that place really is, 
or ought to be, is one that will be, in a great measure, 
determined by the view taken as to the grounds of the 
obligation. If a Christian feels himself to be really 
under such obligation as that which we have endea- 
voured to exhibit, then he will not fail to know the 
place which the Sabbath ought to occupy in the 
affections of his heart and in the ordering of his life. 
He will know, and rejoice to know, that a seventh part 
of his time is, by divine appointment, specially sacred 
to God and to His service, and to the great business of 
preparation for eternity — not part of a day only, but 
an entire day, of the natural length, with its dawn and 
its twilight, as calm and holy as its noon — for nothing 
short of this will suffice for those purposes of refresh- 
ment and re-invigoration so needful to our well-being 
in every way, which it is the design of the Sabbath to 
afford. He will welcome the Sabbath when it comes, 
as his resting time from labour, when it is his privilege 
to withdraw himself from the bustle and cares of daily 
life ; and while he gives to his body the needed repose, 
he will seek rest for his soul in God. He will then 
have fixed principles to guide him in deciding such 
practical questions as may from time to time occur, as 

* Dr. R W. Hamilton. 
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to what of the nature of work it may be lawful for 
liimself to iindertake, or what work he may lawfully 
require at the hands of others, on God's holy day. 
Por these are questions which cannot properly be 
determined by others, but of which each man must be 
left to judge for himself, according to the dictates of 
conscience, the leadings of Providence, and the teach- 
ings of the Divine Word. " Let every man be fully- 
persuaded in Ms own mind." **Why is my liberty 
judged of another man's conscience?" "Happy is he 
that condemneth not himself in that thing which he 
alloweth." To him the Sabbath will indeed be a 
Delight — no season of sombre gloom, when he hangs 
his harp upon the willows, but the brightest and 
happiest day of all the week — when he himself 
breathes an atmosphere of peace and cheerfulness, 
and is prompted to diffuse a cheerful influence all 
around him:— 

" Thou art a day of mirth ; 
And -while the week-days trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth. " 

And to such an one the Sabbath will be felt to be a 
delight, not in spite of, but because it is truly the Holy 
of the Lordy Honourable, and he honours it; because 
it is the day set apart for the public worship of the 
sanctuary and the ordinances of religion, which, 
could not be maintained or enjoyed but for such an 
institution — the day which summons him into the 
most amiable tabernacles of the Lord God of Hosts — 
when he mingles with the multitudes who keep solemn 
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holiday, and enters Zion's gates with thanksgiving, and 
her courts with praise. 

Never was there a more baseless delusion, than to 
think that men may be made happier or better, more 
sober industrious and cheerful, by perverting the Sab- 
bath from the purpose for which it was given — to he 
kept holy — and turning it into a day of mere bodily 
rest or recreation. "The mere animal,^^ said the late 
Hugh Miller, " that has to pass six days of the week 
in hard labour, benefits greatly by a day of mere 
animal rest and enjoyment: the repose, according to 
its nature, proves of signal use to it, just because it is 
repose according to its nature. But man is not a mere 
animal; what is best for the ox and the ass, is not best 
for 7dm: and in order to degrade him into a poor 
unintellectual slave, over whom tyranny, in its caprice, 
may trample rough-shod, it is but necessary to tie 
him down, animal-like during his six working days, 
to hard engrossing labour, and to convert the seventh 
into a day of frivolous, unthinking relaxation." Dr. 
R. Farre, in giving evidence before a Committee of 
Parliament, in 1832, said, "I consider that, in the 
bountiful provision of Providence for the preservation 
of human life, the Sabbath appointment is not simply a 
precept partaking of a political institution, but that it 
is to be numbered amongst the natv/ral duties, if the 
preservation of life be admitted to be a duty, and the 
premature destruction of it, a suicidal act. This is said 
simply as a physician, and without reference at all to 
the theological question. But if you consider farther 
the proper effect of real Christianity, viz., peace of mind, 
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confiding trust in God, and goodwill to men, you will 
perceive in this source of renewed vigour to the 7nind, 
and through the mind to the bodt/, an additional spring 
of life imparted from this higher use of the Sabbath 
as a holy rest" 

All history and experience prove that it is only 
when the day is observed according to the divine 
requirement, that it can be expected to yield those 
advantages of a physical, intellectual, social and 
civil kind with which it is so richly fi'aught. The 
two kinds of advantage — the higher and the lower 
— never can be separated; only when we avail 
ourselves of the former can we receive the latter. 
Much of the current talk about puritanical strictness 
— and forcing men to be religious — and much of 
the pleading for harmless and health-giving recrea- 
tion on the Sabbath — serve only to display an utter 
ignorance of the very laws of the constitution 
of mcmj for whom — in express adaptation to whose 
whole nature — by his all-wise Creator, the Sabbath 
was made. 

To our hard-toiled working-classes, and to all grades 
of the community, there is no gift of God more pre- 
cious, more worthy of jealous conservation, than the 
Sabbath — the true bulwark of our religion, and there- 
fore the only safeguard of our liberty and nurse of 
national prosperity. But it is only when we receive 
the Sabbath as indeed God's gift, and use it accordingly, 
that we can feel it to be our indefeasible birth-right as 
God's children, and with good conscience and reason- 
able prospect of success, can defend ourselves from 
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those who would seek to deprive us of the boon, as it is 
then only that we can verify in our own experience 
the truth of the old promise to the keeper of the 
Lord's Sabbaths — no more effete Jewish thing, but 
ever fresh and new and gladdening to generation 
after generation of God's children, — " Then shall thou 
delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earthy and feed thee 
with the lieritage of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it" 
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"God, who at snndrj times, and in divers manners, spake in time past onto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken imto us by his 
Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds."— Heb. i., 1, 2. 

Dr. Paley begins his well known Treatise on Natural 
Theology by supposing that when walking on a 
heath he had found a watch on the ground, and by 
sketching the course of reflections to which such an 
occurrence would be sure to give rise. He then pro- 
ceeds to draw the argument on behalf of a Creator, 
from the evidences of design in Creation, with which 
we are all familiar. Let us suppose that it is a book 
which is picked up in this way, and it is plain that 
a like process of thought would be at least equally 
natural. How did this book come here? What is 
it about] Who wrote it? For what pm^ose was 
it written? These are questions which every one 
would put and try to answer. Let us suppose, 
further, that this book is the Bible, and the force 
of the supposition becomes still more evident. What 

I 
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account does this Book give of itself? Judging of 
it as a whole, what does it claim to be? Can we 
explain the grounds of the authority to which so 
many consider it to be entitled? Are we putting 
it in its right place when we set it aside from all 
other books, and treat it as the Word of Grod? Is 
the revelation which it embodies supernatural? Or 
should we just deal with it as if it were the pro- 
duction of merely human thought and genius? 

There are no points of feith and practice more im- 
portant than those to which such questions as these 
refer. Almost all the controversies of modem theology 
turn upon their settlement. What, then, is the best 
way of dealing with them? What light does the 
Bible itself throw upon this field of inquiry? There 
are many passages of Scripture which furnish a 
reply to these questions. The one I have selected 
is to be considered, therefore, as a specimen of the 
class to which it belongs; and, following its sugges- 
tions, we may endeavour to trace them in a distinct 
series of propositions on iMs deeply interesting 
subject. We observe 

I. — ^That a Special Kevelation of the Will op 

GrOD WAS EARLY GIVEN TO MaN. 

A desire after God is deeply implanted in the 
human heart. In some cases, it is almost or alto- 
gether effaced, so that hardly any trace of its 
existence is left. In other cases, it is sadly per- 
verted, so that those whom it impels are utterly 
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misguided in the enquiries which it leads them to 
make. Even amongst the scholarly and polished 
Athenians, there was an altar with this inscription, 
"To the Unknown God." It was, however, to those 
who paid their devotions at this shrine, that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles spoke of " the Lord in whom 
we all live, and move, and have our being." 

The infinite God cannot be fiilly known by any 
of His creatures, but that there is a knowledge of 
Him within the reach of His creatures of mankind, 
is apparent from the very constitution of their nature, 
as well as from the relation in which they stand to 
Him. That knowledge reveals to them His spiritu- 
ality and His glory, as well as His providential care, 
that "they may seek Him, if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him, though He is not far from 
«very one of us." This view of the divine nature 
is furnished by observation of the works of God, 
and is also the dictate of our own consciousness, 
which tells us that we are not self-made and self- 
sustained, but that we are the children of a divine 
Father and the subjects of His supreme rule. The 
Atheist denies the truth that there is a God; and 
the Pantheist afl^ms that there is nothing else but 
God. Both of these errors axe renounced by en- 
lightened reason. It refuses to be blind to the great 
fact of the divine existence. It also rejects the 
notion that this God is merely an infinite substance — 
a vague immensity. There is one living and true 
God, but in Him all being is not absorbed. He is in 
all; but everything is not God. 
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It is plain, therefore, that it is at least possible to 
possess other revelations of the divine Being, than 
those which are picked up by as from the face of 
nature, or drawn even from the depths of our own 
heart It is surely within God's power to communi- 
cate the truth about Himself to those whom He has 
made in His own image. Shall we admit His omni- 
potence, but call in question its ability either to 
convey the intimations of His will to His intelligent 
creatures, or to open up channels through which their 
understanding shall be reached 1 The dogmatic state- 
ments which modem Infidelity has made on this 
subject are exceedingly preposterous. The scorn with 
which the idea of a positive outward revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth has been treated, is in no 
degree warranted by the faucts of the case. These 
external communications between man and man are 
certainly numerous and influential. If human intelli- 
gence grows, it is because its growth is aided by the 
help which mind gives to mind. One man's thoughts 
assist another man to think. The new views of truth 
and duty which are acquired by the individual are 
submitted to the race, come into contact with other 
minds, are extended by the influence, and modified by 
the experience of those who adopt them, until what 
was a revelation of one man to his fellow-man becomes 
a possession of the human family, and the attainments 
of one generation are transmitted as its best legacy to 
posterity. Why, then, is the Maker and Upholder 
of all to be excluded from this sphere of influence? 
Are men to be regarded as competent to reveal 
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themselves to men, and shall God be shut out from 
doing so? 

Let it be granted that these revelations do not neces- 
sarily imply, at least in the first instance, that they shall 
be embodied in a book. Even the New Testament Church 
existed for a considerable time before the Gospels were 
written. The truth about the Lord Jesus spread from 
mouth to mouth, and heart to heart, without any 
written record at all ; and it was only afterwards that 
the evangelists and apostles " set forth in order a 
declaration of the things most surely believed amongst 
them." Nay, to go farther back still, the world was 
at least two or three thousand years old before any 
written revelation of the will of God was given to 
man. Moses was not raised up till then, and his &ve 
books contain the first book-revelation of truth and 
duty, by which it pleased the Almighty to convey to 
His creatures of mankind the knowledge of His char- 
acter, and will, and ways. Still, even then, God was 
speaking to the fathers. In one form or another. He 
revealed Himself to them as the Lord their God. The 
voice which uttered the first promise in the garden, 
before our sinning first parents were expelled from 
it, was the voice of the Lord God, and its accents were 
never hushed all through the first ages of the history 
of the human family, till they found their place at last 
in the volumes of the law, in the books of the 
prophets, and in the word of His truth of the Gospel. 
These three combined now make up " The Book" 
which is God's book to man — the complete revelation 
of His will — letting us know what we are to believe 
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concerning God, and what duties God requires of 
man. It is a Book which bears to be tested as to the 
high and peculiar claims which are advanced on its 
behalf; but, before any scrutiny of its contents is 
begun, we maintain that there is nothing imreasonable 
in the claims which it puts fort^^. The cry of the 
great Greek philosopher, " Oh, for a teacher sent from 
God," is the natural language of the human heart. 
Perplexed by what it sees, and feels, and hopes, and 
fears, its desires for clearer, fuller light, point upwards 
in earnest longing to heaven, and seek the enlightening 
revelations of Him who is the Light of Lights, and in 
whom is no darkness at all. 

The Bible is, therefore, God's Book in a double sense. 
It is not onlv from God, but about God. It breaks the 
silence of nature, and solves the confused problem of Pro- 
vidence, by good news about God. If we could have done 
without it, there would have been no Bible; but the 
world within us, as well as the world without us, had 
become so mysterious, through the mystery of sin, that 
we needed the twofold announcement of the divine 
character, " God is light" and " God is love." God is 
light — to dispel our darkness; God is love — to drive 
away our fears. To the study of God's Book we 
should, therefore, bring the twofold desire — a desire to 
learn, prompted by a sense of our ignorance; and a 
desire to be forgiven, springing from a consciousness 
of our guilt. Then every page of God's "Word shall 
be an opening up to us of the fulness that is in God 
for us — a fulness of light for our dark minds, a fulness 
of love for our hard hearts, having which, we shall feel 
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we have all, and shall evermore clasp in oiir warm 
embrace the Book in which God speaks to us about 
himself, as we say, " In Him is Life, and the Life is 
the light of men." "We now observe — 

II. — ^That whatever Claims to be an Authori- 
tative Kevelation from God must be Divinely 
Inspired. 

The diversity of manner in which G^d may reveal 
himself does not affect the essential character of that 
which is revealed. He has been pleased to com- 
municate His will to man, not only by spoken and 
written words, but by vision, dream, trance, and 
in many other ways. AU these varied methods of 
revelation must be authenticated as His, and only 
after being suitably accredited are they to be believ- 
ingly received and obeyed. A "thus saith the 
Lord" must be plainly written on them. When 
that inscription is legible, the conclusion to be drawn 
is, that they, like the Gospel message for which they 
prepare, "are worthy of all acceptation." "We must 
have good grounds for believing that the different 
parts of the volume of revelation have a right to 
be there, but so soon as their title to that place is 
made out, their authority over us cannot be gain- 
said. 

In this view of what we call revelation, it is of 
the very essence of it that it shall be inspired. There 
must be in it, in other words, such a presence of 
the wisdom of God as shall keep it from error — ^as 
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shall ensure its being an infallible record of truth — as 
shall make it certain that in listening to it we hear 
not the words of man, but the word of Grod. The 
various degrees of inspiration have been enumerated, 
such as the superintendence of the writings, so as to 
guide their general course; the elevation of the 
writers, so as to raise and quicken their powers; 
and the suggestion which gives direct communica- 
tions of truth: but the simple view of this 
subject is the best, which maintains that all reve- 
lation is inspired by being a truthful representa- 
tion of the divine mind, an unerring conveyance to 
us of the message which it brings from God. 
Nothing can be there which is either false in 
itself or untrue as an exhibition to man of the will 
of God By the Spirit of God, revelation is made 
what it professes to be — a faithful transcript of the 
divine purposes, promises, and precepts. The indivi- 
dual messengers retain their distinct personality, but 
this is not permitted to interfere with the divinity 
of the message with which they are entrusted. They 
are prophets, but it is God who speaks to us by them. 

We hold it, therefore, as a fundamental view of 
the "Word of God, that it is specially inspired It 
is not to be considered as inspired in the sense in 
which certain works of genius are thus characterised. 
It is inspired because the important subjects of 
which it treats are presented by it in an infallible 
form, and because it is dictated by God's Holy 
Spirit, so as to be a perfectly true revelation of 
the truth of God to man. 
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This position is assailed by some who refiise to 
make any exception to the general principle that all 
is of God. According to them, everything is divine. 
Divinity, they tell us, pervades all the actings and 
the habits even of the irrational creation, much in 
the same way as it reigns in men, or in angels, if 
such beings could be believed to exist. All the 
instincts of beasts, the industry of the bee, the 
sagacity of the dog, the shrewdness of the man of 
common sense, the speculations of the philosopher, 
the verses of the poet, and the wisdom of the Bible, 
are alike the utterances of God's Spirit. He is the 
ocean, and these are its waves, and they are essen- 
tially the same. He broods over the face of the 
waters; but there is no real difference between one 
billow and another, since all life is but the mode in 
which He lives. Surely, theorising can hardly be 
wilder than when it revels in such confusion of 
thought as this. To degrade the intelligence with 
which God has gifted us to the level of the lowest 
act of the lowest creatures, is not philosophy, but 
blasphemy. Made to know Him, we are also 
capable of instruction in that knowledge by the 
communications of His will. If we are "God's 
offspring," it is because we may worship Him, not 
ignorantly, but in spirit and in truth as the Father of 
our spirits. It is no sign of superior wisdom to 
assimilate the peculiar faculties with which God has 
endowed us, for His knowledge and service, to the 
common functions of animal existence; and the 
absurdity of all such attempts is strikingly declared 
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by words as old as the time of Elihu, when he said, 
"There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
the Almighty hath given him understanding." 

The converse of this class of opinion is to be 
found with those who contend that there are others,, 
besides ,the sacred writers, who possess the same 
inspiration as that which is attributed to the Bible. 
They put Shakspeare, Dante, and Goethe on the 
same level as David, and Paul, and John. They pro- 
fess to receive from the writings of such men as we 
have named, views of truth as clear, and impressions 
of virtue as deep, as any which can be derived from 
the Bible. They contend for an inspiration for the 
one of the same kind as that which is conceded to the 
other. They also deny that any authoritative charac- 
ter is possessed by the distinctive revelations of truth 
in the Scriptures. 

It is, indeed, not too much to say, that those 
who advance this theory obviously regard themselves^ 
as entitled to the advantage of it, and are only 
restrained from expressly maintaining their own 
inspiration either by real or pretended modesty. 
Men of high genius do not themselves lay claim ta 
be in this sense inspired; but those who fight this^ 
battle for them do it in such a way as shows their 
own sense of their interest in the issue. They seem 
to be conscious of the working, in their own breasts, 
of thoughts and sentiments which the world is 
sadly mistaken in not seeing to be inspired. Silly 
as all this is, let us not hide from ourselves the 
fact that this mode of looking at inspiration is as. 
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common as it is dangerous. There is a spirit 
abroad amongst the men of this generation, before 
which everything is made to give way. If many 
run to and fro, so that knowledge is increased, a 
proud and presumptuous scepticism is on the increase 
too. It beats boldly against the bulwarks of the 
Christian faith in the Word of Grod, and tries to 
undermine its foundations. Reverence for the Bible 
it declares to be idolatry; and the most vauntful 
assertions are loudly made as to the equal, if not 
the superior place, which is due to the productions of 
the human intellect. 

It becomes us, therefore, carefully to draw the line 
between these two things, to which the same name 
is sometimes applied, but which must not be con- 
founded with one another, the inspiration, namely, 
which renders the "Word of God the infallible record 
of His will, and the inspiration of genius, which we 
speak of as distinguishing the productions of certain 
uninspired men. Between these two things there is 
all the difference that is to be traced between the 
ordinary operations of the human mind, even in its 
highest culture and otherwise happy development, and 
the same mind working imder extraordinary supervi- 
sion and direction, when holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. The one is the 
occasional gift of rising to a lofty elevation of thought 
and feeling; the other is the habitual grace by 
which the minds of inspired men were fitted for the 
work to which they were specially called of God. It 
may be true, as modem phraseology is so fond of 
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saying, that it is the Spirit of God to whom all 
high thoughts, on man's part, are to be traced; but 
we deceive ourselves, if we fail to see that there is 
in the words of Scripture that which, as distinguished 
from all other words, we characterise as inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. Our appreciation of the truth of 
Scripture rests on a basis which is emphaticaUy its 
own, and is shared by nothing else. The writings 
of men of genius possess a charm for our imagina- 
tion and our reason, and our esteem for them is only 
in proportion to their power to captivate these 
faculties; but the Scriptures are prized by us because 
they are proved to be, in a special and peculiar 
sense, the Word of God. Their writers, it is true, 
have all their peculiar attractions, to which we 
should not be insensible. It is right that the bold 
and glowing poetry of the prophets, the argu- 
mentative force of one apostle, and the winning 
tenderness of another, should produce their appro- 
priate effects upon their readers ; but in the main they 
are to be valued by us, not on account of their logic, 
or their poetry, or their taste, but because in what 
they say to us we hear the voice of God. 

It is also plain that the inspiration of Scripture 
extends to every part of it. Even its historic records 
must be treated in the same way as its doctrinal 
statements. In fact, we can draw no line of separation 
between the two here, for some of the most important 
views of divine truth which the Bible contains, are 
embodied in the incidents which it narrates. If we 
may not, then, speak of inspired facts, it is nevertheless 
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evident that divine wisdom was needed by those who 
record these fact^, lest they should be so stated as to 
intercept or obscure the light of divine truth which 
was let in upon the world in this way. Nor can it be 
denied that divine wisdom was also needed for the 
selection of the facts which were to be recorded. In 
one word, we must recognise, from the first page of 
Scripture to the last, the presence of the Spirit of God, 
not destroying the individuality of the writers, but 
superintending its actings, prompting the communica- 
tions which it was needful to make, restraining them 
from those which would have marred the design of 
their revelations, letting mind meet mind in the sacred 
page, and yet so pervading every portion with heavenly 
wisdom and divine grace, as to make the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, a volume which is all given by 
inspiration of God. 

Now, we do not pretend to explain the mode in 
which the Spirit of God operated on the minds of 
those whom He supematurally guided in the composi- 
tion of the Scriptures. Neither can we explain the 
mode of His operation in the regeneration of the soul. 
In both cases, however, we believe ivhat we cannot 
explain. In neither instance is such feith imreason- 
able, for what the apostle says of the one is as 
applicaWe to the other, and while men are the 
workers, it is yet God that works in them, both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure. The vehicle 
of Scripture truth is human, but what it conveys to 
us is divine. In all its varied forms of representa- 
tion, the divinity of the tidings is guaranteed to us, 
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so that whether it is history, or reasoning, or senti- 
ment which is set before us, we may be sure that 
it is really of God, and is to be studied by us as a 
peculiar and authoritative revelation of His will to 
man. 

There is in this, something essentially distinct 
from the highest achievements of genius. "We 
may admire the range of thought, the depth of 
insight, the play of fancy, the pathos, the sympathy, 
the eloquence of uninspired men, but we find in 
the Bible the extraordinary communication of truth 
from heaven through the medium of witnesses 
specially trained and directed by the Spirit of God, 
and accredited by miraculous and other proof to be 
persons who speak, not by the will of man, but as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. "Will any one 
be so foolish as to claim such an inspiration as this 
for any of the works of merely human thought and 
genius] Here and there men are to be found with 
an overweening estimate of Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and Robert Bums, and in expressing it they are 
often chargeable with extravagance; but it would 
almost indicate insanity on their part, were they 
to apply to their fe,vourite author such a descrip- 
tion of the inspiration of his works, as we have 
now seen to be the only one which does justice 
to the claims of the Bible to be inspired. God 
has spoken to the prophets, but they are also 
taught of God to tell us what He said to them, 
and to us through them. The words they use are 
their own — thoroughly appropriate to their character 
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and condition. We cannot know the peculiarities 
of their history, and training, and manner, and 
circumstances too well; for, according to our know- 
ledge of these things shall be our understanding of 
the message which they bring to us, and yet 
it is throughout not their message, but God^s. 
Their utterances are divine, while they are human. 
They are the words in which infinite wisdom and love 
make known the counsels of eternity and the com- 
mands of God. Let it be peasant or king, poet or 
historian, that speaks to us in Scripture, he speaks 
as a man divinely inspired, and we should be silent 
that we may hear what God the Lord says to us. 

These are very decided and extensive demands to 
make on behalf of Scripture, and it is now time to 
show how they can be supported. Observe here, 

in. — That the Inspiration op Scripture is 
Apparent in the Varied and Progressive 
Character of its Revelations. 

When we proceed to examine the Books of Scrip- 
ture, we are struck by the gradual nature of the 
process through which they became one Book. In 
this aspect of it, the Bible is altogether unique. Its 
different parts all relate to the same subject, although 
as to the date of their composition they range over more 
than 1500 years. Called into existence by the utmost 
conceivable diversity of circumstances, they, never- 
theless, unite in teaching one great system of truth. 
Shepherds and soldiers, statesmen and tax-gatherers. 
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at intervals from each other of hundreds of years,, 
are combined in this undertaking. Generation after 
generation, it advances to its completion. Without 
any outward rule of order, there is always real 
spiritual harmony in their work, which is at last 
such as to baffle the keenest criticism in its endeavours 
to detect any serious discrepance as to facts, any 
contrariety of teaching, any antagonism of spirit in 
the revelations which Scriptiire contains. 

This is a fact by which every thoughtftil person 
must be arrested. It is so difficult for even the 
most able and comprehensive intellect to maintain 
a thorough imity of method, execution, and design, 
in the treatment of one subject, that the critic has 
exposed the inconsistencies by which the productions of 
the highest genius have been marked. "We are, there- 
fore, not at all surprised when we find, for example, 
that an author was formerly of one opinion, but that 
he has adopted another in a work more recently 
published. "With these necessary imperfections of 
the human mind, we lay our account as matters of 
course. There is, however, no trace of any such 
change of views in the sacred writings. In them 
throughout, one unchangeable system of truth and 
duty is revealed. There is entire agreement between 
their earliest and their latest pages. What was said 
by the patriarchs is confirmed by the apostles. The 
law and the Grospel are at one. Historians, and 
prophets, and poets, display thorough imity; so that 
through all the ages and by every variety of com- 
munication, there is in the Bible a perfectly har- 
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monious and infallible revelation of the will of 
God. 

Of course, these statements about Scripture can be 
supported only when it is interpreted in a fair and 
candid spirit. Occasional inconsistencies can be 
pointed out, but these are to be explained by the 
conditions inseparable from the method in which the 
Bible has been composed. Some of them are the 
apparent contradictions to be found in a dialogue- 
narrative, such as that, for instance, in reference to 
Job and his friends, where much that is said is^ 
necessarily incorrect, and finds its place there only 
to suggest the truth, which is its antidote Indeed,, 
there are other diflGlculties in Scripture which could 
not have been obviated without a constant miracu- 
lous agency being at work, to prevent the very 
slightest possibility of its text being corrupted, such 
as a variety of Readings, little differences in the 
accounts given of the circumstances of a Miracle, and 
even conflicting dates and figures in Chronology. 
Now, the state of the text is such as to argue 
peculiar providential guardianship on its behalf; but 
there is no need for anything ferther. The care of 
God's people, for what they have believed to be 
God's "Word, has been wonderfully effectual in pre- 
serving its integrity, and in transmitting it, unim- 
paired, from one generation to another. In fact, 
we should beware of calling in question the free 
action even of different human characters and tastes 
in the Bible. The writers of it were far more than 
inspired penmen. If we think of them as writing 

K 
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merely to dictation, we strip their words of much of 
their beauty and power. Theirs was no mechanical 
instrumentality in conveying to us the Spirit's teach- 
ing. If they were never unfaithful to Him, they 
were yet always true to themselves. Isaiah did not 
sigh like the weeping prophet, any more than 
Jeremiah glowed with Isaiah's fire. The contem- 
plative spirit of John did not reason with the strong 
logic of Paul ; nor did the Apostle of the Gentiles 
display the matchless tenderness of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. It was God's will that His Book to 
men should breathe a thoroughly human air, so that 
every man might find there something suited to him- 
self. "We are, therefore, at liberty to trace in it the 
peculiarities of its different writers. We may even 
feel and express our preference for one above 
another, without disparaging any, "We may hang 
longest, and most fondly, over those pages which 
we like the best. One part is needed to supplement 
the other. There is a many-sidedness at once in 
God's truth and in man's wants, which could not 
have been met, even in Scripture, excepting "at 
sundry times and in divers manners." But, then, 
over and above, and just because of all this, there 
was indispensable to its completeness a perpetual 
and peculiar presence of the Spirit of God, which 
we call inspiration, and by which alone you can 
explain the variety and yet the imity of the Bible 
— its human, and yet its divine character — the 
fact of its being such an adequate expression of 
the mind of God as to convey to us, on the most 
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important of all subjects, truth, without any mixture 
of error. 

We have all that truth before us now in its com- 
plete form; but we do well at times to break it down 
into its separate parts. Let us remember how, by 
-degrees, but progressively, these were added one to 
another, by an unobserved but sure process of spiritual 
growth, the law to the first historic books, the annals 
of the kings of Israel, and the words of their prophets, 
psalmists, and ethical writers to these books of history 
and to the law, until at length, after a long interval, 
the gospels and epistles and the one prophetic book of 
the New Testament were joined to them, and the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament became one 
book, "perfect and complete and wanting nothing." 
Where, in all history, is there any such book but the 
one, coming down from the darkest ages to the present 
period of advanced civilisation, and shining always 
with the same clear and steady light — its first revela- 
tions as true as its last, and equally indispensable to 
that perfect communication of the will of God which 
they make to man? To account for the Bible being 
what it is, in any other way than its special inspi- 
ration, is to believe in effects without a cause, or to 
trace them to a cause totally incompetent to produce 
them. 

Are we told to refer what we find in the Scrip- 
tures to man's enlightened consciousness, by which 
he has ascertained for himself these disclosures 
-about Grod, and truth, and immortality? Then, how 
-can we explain the aberrations of this soaiing faculty 
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in every other direction — the debasements of idolatry 
and sensuality into which it has dragged the human 
race elsewhere — the ignorance of the divine nature — 
the confusion of right and wrong — the deplorable 
immoralities of every kind which have prevailed where- 
ever the light of Scripture truth has either not come 
or been put out? There is only one way of explaining 
satisfactorily the effects to which the Bible, and the 
Bible only, has contributed, and that is by tracing 
them to the light from God Himself, which shines in 
all its pages. If its writers had been guided only by 
their own consciousness, they would have groped in 
the dark, as the heathen sages did; but God told them 
that which they tell us. " They were not pens only," 
as has been truly said, " but trusted penmen; not 
organs alone, but living instruments; not mere 
ministers and stewards, like slaves employed upon 
servile duty, but ambassadors for Christ, beseech- 
ing men, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. 
And yet we believe that Scripture embodies countless 
disclosures from a higher world, which differ in kind 
as well as in degree from any communications, 
however lofty, which His Spirit vouchsafes to our- 
selves. It records by inspiration; it explains by 
revelation; it contains the only distinct and certified 
messages from God to man; it places in our hands 
the only clue of infallible guidance by which man, 
in his exile, may feel the way home to his heavenly 
Father."® 

* Hannah's Bampton Lectures, page 35. 
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These statements lead us to observe — 

IV. — That Scripture is Proved to be Inspired by 
ITS FINAL Revelation of Jesus Christ. 

God has spoken to us in these last days by His Son, 
and "what He says of Him, and in Him, and by Him, 
bespeaks its divine original. In Him there is an em- 
bodiment of the entire system of revealed truth. All 
its other parts point to Him. In Him they are 
realised, and by His Spirit we are taught that the 
whole truth of the Bible is the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

That is the truth which it is the one object of 
the Scriptures to present. It was made known to 
men, from age to age, as they were able to bear it, 
imtil it received its final form in the Gospel of the 
gi'ace of God. In many instances those who revealed 
it were only imperfectly acquainted with the mean- 
ing of their own words. They had to search dili- 
gently what and what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ, which was in them, did signify, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow. Yet the grace which they 
prophesied was the same truth which was afterwards 
imfolded. Everything at length fell into its proper 
place, as a part of the excellent knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. In fact, the method of salvation 
from sin through the Cross of Christ, which is thus 
proclaimed in Scripture, is in itself so astonishing 
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that it could hardly have entered into the mind of 
man to conceive it It is unaccountable even as an 
tinaided conception of the human intellect, but we 
boldly pronounce its development in the successive 
Books of Scripture to be an impossibility, apart 
from the inspiring impulses and guidance of the 
divine Spirit. Without such a revelation from God, 
and such an inspiration of the Holy Ghost, how 
incredible is it that all the voices of men, speaking 
through so many ages, should unite, without any 
hesitation or contradiction, in bearing testimony, not 
only to the principles, but to the details of the plan 
of the Christian redemption! The law and the 
prophets, types and ceremonies, psalms, and epistles, 
and speeches, have all the same strange story to tell, 
though in so many different ways. To this one 
point all the rays of light in Scripture are made to 
converge, so that now, when the day of the Son of 
Man has dawned upon the world, it still enjoys the 
radiance which streaked the early morning with its 
promise of "the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God, in the face of Jesus Christ." 

When we reflect, farther, how much there is in the 
Word of God of what we may almost term the 
accidental, finding its place there, that is to say, in 
virtue of no formal law, but as it were by chance, 
and when we see that even this has its essential 
part to bear in the teaching of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Cross, we can hardly avoid being brought to 
the conclusion that there has been all along a 
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special superintendence of the sacred volume, in 
consequence of which it is the authoritative reve- 
lation of the will of God to man for his salvation. 
Formed into a whole, as we have already seen, 
only in course of ages, its completeness is yet such 
that we could believe it to have come forth at once 
fix)m its Creator's hands. Never has there been 
shown to be any real difference between the teaching 
of its various writers, although the doctrine they 
had to unfold was not only "passing strange," but 
made known to them, bit by bit, "at sundry times 
and in divers manners." Now, however, all the 
different parts of Scripture are not only perfect in 
themselves, and in harmony with the whole to which 
they belong, but they unite in telling the most 
wonderful tale that was ever told about "the 
brightness of the Father's glory, having by him- 
self purged our sins" on Calvary. Is it to 
be credited that in all this we find only the 
expression of human genius, such as is to be traced 
in the poem, or romance, or essay, or review? Is 
that a philosophical way of accounting for the Bible, 
which puts it on a level even with the highest pro- 
ductions of the mind of man, working in the ordinary 
manner'? Is it not wiser far to say here, with the 
Son of God himself, " I thank Thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes?" 

Indeed, we might almost stake the issue of this 
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controversy on the way in which Scripture nar- 
rates the life of Him who is its great subject. 
The history of the Lord Jesus is set before us in 
a manner which calls for the special inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, as the only adequate explana- 
tion of the sight which Scripture lets us see 
in the incarnation, in our nature, of the Son of 
the Highest. Instead, however, of living in such 
outward magnificence as would have been natural 
to such a glorious Being, He is said, at His birth, 
to have been laid in a manger, and to have been 
known among men as the carpenter's son. We are 
told, too, that he was despised by the people to whom 
He came; and that, after a course of wonderful 
purity and benevolence, He was put to a shameful 
death. Every one will admit that a narrative such 
as this demands the very highest qualifications on 
the part of its narrators. How easy and natural it 
would have been to misrepresent the life of Jesus 
Christ, to run into details which might gratify the 
curiosity of some, but which would offend the tastes 
of others, to exalt His divinity at the expense of 
His humanity ; or, in stating what He was and did, 
as man, to forget what was due to ffim as God, to 
give an account of His sayings and doings that 
should be quite in the spirit of the age to which He 
belonged, but equally repugnant to other generations 
— in one word, to have made the history of our Lord 
the reflection of the limited knowledge of His bio- 
graphers, instead of the life of " God manifest in 
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the flesh." For who were these biographers? They 
were plain, common men; most of them without any 
literary training, all of them destitute of any unusual 
talent. Yet, by their rude, unskilled hands, a 
picture has been drawn of magnanimity and wisdom, 
and compassionate self-sacrifice, at the sight of which 
the world has stood still in breathless admiration, 
which has borne the test of eighteen centuries of 
hostile criticism, and which has at times so disarmed 
sceptics who have gazed on it, as to reproduce the 
experience of the old prophet, whose curse was 
changed into a blessing, as he exclaimed, " Blessed is 
he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee!" 

N"ow, it has been convincingly proved, by Dr. 
John Young and others, that "the Christ of 
History" is, an Appearance, so unique, that it can 
be satis&ctorily explained only by putting faith in 
Him as a real person, who appeared at the time, 
uttered the discourses, and did the works which 
Scripture assigns to Him. It is, however, equally 
clear that no such history could have been written, 
as it is, without divine aid being granted to the 
writers. When men saw Him, they beheld God in 
Christ; but when we read His Hfe, we see God 
there, too. A divine element is essential to the 
record as well as to the occurrence. You cannot 
believe in Jesus Christ, unless you believe that He 
is the Son of God; but neither can you believe in 
the Scriptures, which tell us who He was, and 
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what He said, and did, and endured, unless you 
believe that the Spirit of Christ was in them when 
they testified the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow. In one word, while in many 
other ways it can be proved that aU Scripture m 
given by inspiration of God, its final revelation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, demonstrates the special 
necessity for those who communicated it to men 
being divinely inspired. God, who spoke unto the 
fathers in past times by the prophets, has assuredly 
spoken unto us, in these last days, by His Son, 

If these positions as to the place which the Bible 
claims for itself have been made good, it follows, 

First, that Scripture is the only supreme and un- 
erring Standard of Truth and Duty. 

Nothing should be put on a level with it — ^neither 
the traditions of the Church, nor the dictates of con- 
sciousness, nor the opinions of men. These are, at the 
best, imperfect human utterances ; while it is the Word 
of God. In it we have His will divinely communi- 
cated by messengers specially inspired for the purpose. 
It is, therefore, a,uthoritative in all matters of faith 
and practice, revealing to us all that it is needful for 
us to believe, as well as our whole duty to God, to our 
neighbours, and to ourselves. The Bible, and the 
Bible alone, is the whole religion, we should say, 
not of Protestants, but of Christians. Of course 
Popery disputes, in every possible way, the title of 
the Scriptures to this high place in the regards of 
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men. It corrupts the Bible by mixing up human 
errors with its divine words. It cripples it by 
subordinating it to the Church, or rather to the 
Pope. It imprisons it, by doing what it can to 
keep it from the people. These wrongs to which 
Holy Scripture has been subjected by false friends, are 
sure of being redressed. The Church of Rome is 
doomed by her own acts. The Bible, which she seeks 
to destroy, shall be her destruction. The stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, shall smite the 
image and break it in pieces. 

But Scripture is attacked also from the opposite 
side of Scepticism, and these assaults on it are more 
dangerous, not only because they are more wily, but 
because they are more in the spirit of our own times. 
These times are singularly impatient of restraint of 
every kind. They rise up against the Lord and His 
Anointed, by assailing the fortress of Holy Scripture, 
within which the knowledge of God is enshrined. 
Why should we be bound down, they cry, by one 
old book, when we can produce so many new ones? 
Who are the prophets and apostles to us, who are 
girdling the world with bars of iron and thrilling 
it by tongues of wire? How are we to be con- 
trolled by any special Revelation, when in our daily 
Press a thousand ready pens can write oracularly on 
themes into which angels desire to look in awe, and 
under which Sinai once shook with fear? What 
is God's law to us who are a law unto ourselves? 
Alas! for those who breathe a spirit such as this! 
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What can all their wise men do for them after all? 
What difficulties have they ever solved? What 
doubts and fears are they able to remove? Where is 
the comfort they bring to sorrow? How do they cheer 
men when they are about to die, or when they mourn 
their dead? May we not say of them what Elijah said 
of old to the priests of Baal? " Either they are talking, 
or pursuing, or on a journey, or perchance they sleep 
and need to be awakened! Cry aloud; but neither is 
there a voice, nor any that answered, nor any that 
regarded." 

Let us, therefore, be persuaded. 

Secondly, to cling to Scripture with an enlightened 
but cordial Trust 

It has what no other book has — the mind of God; 
and it gives us what no other book can give us — ^the 
knowledge of His wiU. It is an abuse of language 
to say that other books which are only the endeavour 
of men's minds to understand truth, may be put side 
by side with the Book which is the revelation by God 
of truth to man. The one is the infallible Record, 
while the others are the necessarily imperfect attempts 
to explain it. Let human thought bow before divine 
wisdom. Genius is never seen in fitter attitude than 
when it bends in lowly adoration over the Oracles 
of Testimony. Those, it must be owned, have a 
certain claim on our sympathy who shrink from 
such discussions as we are now engaged in. What 
they want is a more childlike reliance on Holy Scrip- 
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ture, and they object to these confused noises as 
tending only to disturb their faith. On the other 
hand, it is to be noted that in the good £ght of 
faith, the Christian Arsenal must from time to time be 
visited and examined. The good soldiers of Jesus Christ 
must test their armour, and above all, be made to 
know what sort of weapon the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God, is; lest when they meet the 
foe, they should be led to throw it aside either for the 
mere crutch of Church authority, or the weak wand 
of human consciousness. N^ay, this testing must 
take place at times in public, howsoever timid souls 
may be startled by the shout of battle and the 
shock of arms. 

And yet, all the more on this account, are the duty 
and advantage to be pressed on men of a loving and 
hnmble spirif in Uieir dealings with the Word of God. 
Try still to cherish to it the feelings with which you 
once listened to it on your mother's knee. You were 
far nearer heaven then than you are now. The in- 
creased acuteness with which you can detect a supposed 
error in the manuscript, or an alleged inconsistency 
between a text of Scripture and a scientific formula, 
is a poor compensation after all for the hard crust 
of worldliness and pride which has gathered on 
your heart since then. You are not the less a 
man that you seek to come back to the Bible of 
your childhood. There it lies before you still. 
Through all these intervening years, the familiar 
types stand out to your view, in which you first 
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read the sweet story of old, that "Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea." What have you heard 
since then that will bear to be compared with these 
good news? Is there in all the worlds of science, 
art, literature, and experience, any such object as 
this Babe of Bethlehem, which is the Son of God? 
Many a human spirit, alas ! is looking diligently 
in these confused times for its lost piece of silver, and 
would fain find once more the happiness of its early 
Mth in God. It is still to be had for the seeking; 
for if we search the Scriptures we shall find eternal 
life. The Living One still points to them and says, 
" They are they which testify of me." Scripture is, 
indeed, the ark of bulrushes where the yoimg child 
from the first was laid. There He lies in safety, let 
the waters rise or fall, for God himself watches over 
the Son whom He has called out of Egypt to set His 
people free. Draw near to Him and take Him to 
your bosom, for you will find that, lowly as He seems 
to be, He is yet the Lord of Life and the King of 
Heaven. 

Deal tenderly with His cradle. It took long, 
as we have seen, to make it. By the banks of 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Jordan, men and 
women divinely taught, laboured through long ages 
to construct it. Now that it is finished, do not 
throw their work rudely aside. Do not even pass 
it coldly by. Be rather like those wise men whom 
Scripture sets before us for a pattern, as they followed 
the star which guided them to the place where Jesus 
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lay. In their company, fall down and worship not the 
■cradle, but the King, and yet let the very cradle 
be dear to you, because it presents Him to your 
adoring gaze who is the Child bom, the Son given, the 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God^ the 
Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace. 
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"Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls." — Jee. vi. 16. 

" No man pntteth new wine into old bottles; else the new wine will bnrst the 
bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish." — ^Lttke v. 87. 

" We haying the same spirit of faith, according as it is written, I believed, 
and therefore have I spoken; we also believe^ and therefore speak." — 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 



The subject of this lecture is, " The Revelation of God 
in Scripture, viewed in respect both to Theological 
Science and to the Use of Creeds." And before enter- 
ing upon its discussion, let me endeavour to explain 
both what this subject comprehends, and why it should 
have been introduced into a course of lectures for the 
times. One of the most pronounced characteristics of 
the times is disparagement of theological science, and 
distaste for fixed and final opinions on points of faith. 
To have a mind made up on questions of theology, is 
considered to be evidence of a want of the more deli- 
cate perception of modem criticism, and of ignorance 
of the advance that is really being made in the study 
of Scripture. To explain how this revulsion from 
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systematic theology has arisen would occupy more time 
than can now be spared. The main sources of it seem 
to be these : the consciousness of our being much better 
furnished for the accurate critical analysis of the 
teaching of Scripture, than that age was in which the 
leading systems of theology were framed, and the con- 
sequent expectation that we, with all these new helps, 
should be able to discover more in Scripture than has 
yet been discovered. Again, there is the idea that we, 
being in an age which is unable to sympathise with 
the seventeenth century in many other matters, ought 
not to be expected to sympathise with it in its theology. 
And then, in our own country, there is a feeling which 
may do more than any other for the promotion of this 
anti-systematic tendency, and that is the feeling, that 
as the preaching of doctrine has so often been associated 
with tedium and lifelessness, there may really be some 
necessary connection between theological science and 
spiritual death. But whencesoever this tendency has 
sprung, here among us it unmistakably is. And because 
creeds are simply the expression of the results of 
systematic theology — because creeds bind us to hold one 
system of truth and not another — because creeds are 
the form in which theological science meets every 
church office-bearer, therefore it is against creeds the 
assault is primanly made. And as to the attitude the 
Church should hold herself in towards her Confession, 
we find among us every grade of dissatisfaction or 
doubt, from the proud reluctance of the youth who 
indignantly asks, *' Why should I take my opinions at 
other men's hands, and be merged in the common rank 
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and file that have believed these things? Have I 
nothing individual and characteristic ; can I strike out 
no new religious truth?" — from this youthful recalcitra- 
tion to the prudent scruple of the matured ecclesiastic, 
who fears lest some weak brother be offended by an 
unimportant clause in the Confession, and who sees in 
the prospect of union with other churches, a reason for 
being very careful how he records a belief which may 
unnecessarily separate him from other Christians. One 
of the most startling forms which this repugnance to 
creeds has taken in our day, is the refusal of those who 
have subscribed a creed to acknowledge that this, their 
signature, gives any guarantee that they believe the 
articles subscribed. The time has come when we 
can no longer disguise or evade the unwelcome fact, 
that there are men in our land, of undoubted integrity 
in all other points, and who are exerting influence 
which men of high moral character can alone exert, 
who yet sign as the confession of their faith, what they 
do not believe. They avow that they do so, and 
endeavour to justify such subscription mainly by this 
same assertion, that the present age is an age of transi- 
tion — that opinions long held as true are becoming 
doubtful, and that new truths are presenting them- 
selves, and that in such a state of matters it is right 
that the Church should not be so rigidly bound to her 
old creed as she has hitherto been — that she should be 
left free to make progress with the age. 

In England, this state of matters has long been 
tolerated, but latterly has shown results so disgrace- 
ful, that we find a desire expressed on the part of 
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many to get rid altogether of a subscription whicll 
means nothing. The following are the words of 
one of the most successful and prominent dignitaries 
of the Church of England, and who is the mouth- 
piece of the Broad Church party. Speaking of sub- 
scription to the Thirty-Nine Articles, he says, "It 
never has been, is not, and never will be a solid 
secmity for its professed object — ^the reconciling or 
removing reHgious difficulties— which it tends rather 
to create and keep alive; is embarrassing to many 
men who might be of the most valuable service in 
the Church," and so on, his conclusion being that 
such fruitless subscription should be abolished. And 
that such a feeling is growing in our own country, 
may be gathered from the following words which 
one of our own theological halls heard, a few months 
ago, from the lips of its leading teacher. " My own 
profound conviction," said Principal Tulloch, "is 
that religious thought in Scotland, no less than in 
England, has already entered upon a movement which 
is destined to re-mould dogmatic belief more largely 
than any previous movement in the history of the 
Church, and that it is well nigh impossible that the 
old relation of our Church to the Westminster 
Confession can continue." These and other similar 
utterances are but the distorted echo of the much 
more moderate, wise, and truthful prediction of the 
great and good Neander, who, so long ago as the 
year 1839, wrote: "I believe that our path lies, 
through the strifes and storms of the present time, 
to a new creation in the Church, when the same 
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H0I7 Spirit ttiat works in the life of the Church, and 
produces all truly Christian creeds as expressions of 
Clhristian truth^ will produce a symbol (Le. a creed) 
adapted to the new stage of the Church's development, 
if it become necessary that such an expression of 
the animating £uth of the Church be given in a 
new literal form/' 

Tou will at once see l^t it is not quite easy to 
meet and refute statements which deal so much in 
prediction, and which are not yet grouped and 
grounded in a final and declared position. It is 
difficult to sum up and present to you in one view 
the opinions held by those whom we consider to 
be in error regarding our present and ^ture relatioli 
to the Westminster Confession, because they seem 
not as yet to have f(Hrmed, and scarcely even to 
desire to form fixed and definite opinions which may 
be openly canvassed; or at least they have not yet 
expressed such opinions with any clearness. We 
quite believe they are thus reluctant to utter all 
they feel, not altogether &om an unmanly fear of 
consequences^ but mainly because, however desirous 
to be explicit and frank, they are in the position 
of men who are but feeling their way, and cannot as 
yet produce exact statements of what they have 
found But in this case they shoidd neither claim 
to be teachers, nor must they complain if, in endea- 
vouring to ascertain and discuss their views, we 
sometimes fall into a slight misrepresentation of 
them. All that we can do is to criticise the prin- 
ciples or assumptions on which they seem to 
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proceed, and in cases where any practical action has 
been taken or is proposed, as the result of this 
theological movement, to judge whether such action 
be legitimate. 

Now, even those brief utterances of this school 
which have been read in your hearing, and much 
more the whole scope of their writings, imply that 
they expect that this age will be an age of theological 
progress, and tJuU of such a kind as wfll nmteriaUy 
alter, if it do not quite upset, present theological 
opinions, systems, and creeds. The most rational 
ground of this expectation is, that in our day the 
Scriptures are being scrutinised and studied with an 
industry, freedom, and scholarship, which have never 
before been so largely brought to bear upon them. 
It is believed, apparently, that until our times the 
Bible attracted theologians to itself mainly for the 
sake of finding defences of previously conceived and 
elaborated systems; but that now, we with pure, 
clean, and unbiassed minds go to the Word of God 
only for the sake of discovering wha,t it actually 
contains. It i^ thought that the systematic theology 
of the seventeenth century, and logic, as the instru- 
ment of it, have had too strong a hold upon our 
minds, and that the time has now come, or is very 
near, when we are to throw off this tyranny, pass 
to a theology more philosophical and profound, and 
receive the truth in a form both more suited to the 
culture of our own day, and liker to that in which 
the Word of God gives it. And it is not only 
assumed that we are now to make such progress 
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as shall prove destructive of antecedent theological 
systems and creeds, and this by a better understanding 
of the Word of God, but finally it is practically 
assiuned that the legitimate mode of this progress 
involves a false subscription to Confessions of Faith. 
Men must at once be at liberty to change their 
theological opinions, and retain such influential 
position in the Church, as may make that change 
felt, aijid promote a similai* change in others. 

Of the first of these assumptions, that this is to be 
an age of progress in theology, much need not be 
said. Time only will show. Certainly one cannot 
but devoutly hope that men may again arise among 
us of the same stature and build as the Puritans 
and the Reformers, or that by lesser men a work 
as important as theirs may be wrought. But while 
there is a good deal to favour the expectation of 
some considerable progress in theology, there is also 
a good deal to deaden hope and bid us at least be 
very moderate in our anticipations. Certainly there 
is now, as at the Reformation, and as in the 
seventeenth century in England, a veiy remarkable 
stirring of the popular mind. Not only have recent 
years witnessed an unprecedented circulation of 
every kind of literature, but people of all classes 
are becoming every day more willing and eager to 
discuss theological questions or to listen to their 
discussion. Even the loudly expressed distaste for 
sermons, which is so commonly heard of in England, 
a,rises mainly from the desire on the part of the 
audiences to hear a discussion of popularly contro- 
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▼erted points, and an nnprepaiedness to listen to 
the simple GospeL At the same lame, however, no 
one can fiul to reflect that onrs is a critical, rather 
than a creatiye age, and that i&e progress in theology 
which has recently taken place^ and may now be 
expected to continne, will probably consist rather 
of littie additions in the line of greater aocoracy 
of detail, than of any great reconstmction of the 
whole theological science (sapposing sach to be at 
any time possible) or even of any single doctrine. 
Another fact which prevents one hoping for any 
very remarkable solution of problems which have 
been vexing the minds of men from the first is^ 
that those who are loudest in predicting this progress 
are unable to indicate the direction in which it is to 
take place. Twenty years ago, many were confident 
that the doctrine of the Person of Christ was to receive 
a new development; ten years ago, the Atonement 
was selected as that article of our &ith which was 
to be set on quite a new basis. Still more recently, 
the doctrine of Inspiration passed through so sifting 
a process, that one looked for some fundamental 
alteration in our way of looking at this doctrine. 
But none of these doctrines have, as yet, gained 
much by the discussions that have taken place 
regarding them; though, in some of their details, 
they are a little more sharply defined than before. 

But such progress as consists in clearer statement 
of truth already received, or of additions made to 
the systems already constructed, by no means satisfies 
the theologians of whom we speak. There are among 
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them stifficient indications of a desire that this pro- 
gress be not so much a progi*ess in theology, as a 
a progress quite out of it. We have long heard^ 
with the varying intonations of hot indignation, of 
bitter spite, of fatherly counsel, of philosophic indif- 
ference. such phraaea as, that « Ohristianiiy ia not 
a dogma, but a life;" and that we are not justified in 
" Coining the living heart of Scripture into dogma.*' 
One feels tempted to say, that educated men must 
use such expressions in their haste, knowing that they 
will have a certain effect, but unwilling deliberately 
to realise to themselves how little this effect is justi- 
fiable. Are they really prepared to maintain that 
theology is not a legitimate science? Are they pre- 
pared to maintain what such language implies, that 
because the Bible is for life, it is not for science? 
that, in so far as you use it for the one, you spoil 
it for the other? Do they need to be reminded 
that in all other departments, these two purposes 
— science and life — so far from being incompatible 
and mutually destructive, run alongside of, and 
mutually aid, one another? 

There is a science of physiology, and a practical 
use made by every man of tibiose organs and laws 
of which physiology scientifically treats. There is a 
science of botany, and a practical use made — ^both by 
those who are proficients in the science, and by all 
others — of the flowers for beauty, and the plants 
for sustenance, or as medicine. And just as the 
astronomer who knows all the laws by which the 
heavenly bodies move, has his delight not lessened, 
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but increased, by this scientific knowledge, when he 
gazes on some "bright particular star*' — as the 
artist who is thoroughly versant in the laws of art, 
and who looks at each scene or painting with a 
trained and critical eye, yet receives a fer deeper 
delight than the uninstructed spectator : so, by having 
a scientific knowledge of theology, you get more out of 
each part of the Bible; a fulness and a precision — a 
significance is thrown around each utterance which in- 
creases its power. We do not deny that the study of 
theology, as a science, is often conjoined with much 
spiritual weakness and poverty. We admit that men 
who search the Word of Grod for material for a 
theological system, do sometime^ almost entirely 
neglect to feed upon it as nourishment to their 
own souls. But there is nothing in the nature of 
the case to necessitate, nor even to provoke, this. 
On the contrary, the natural tendency of an increase 
of exact knowledge is to increase personal devout- 
ness of thought and feeling. And not only is a 
scientific knowledge of theology a help, rather than 
a hindrance, to the use of the Word of God, for 
spiritual and personal purposes; bijt it is, if not 
absolutely necessary, at least eminently desirable, in 
those who are appointed to guide others to the 
right practical uses of revealed truth. We require 
that our medical advisers be not mere empirics, but 
scientific men; and so we demand of oiu* spiritual 
advisers that they possess not only an experimental, 
but also a scientific, acquaintance with the subject 
they handle. 
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Any progress, therefore, which shall oust theology 
from the circle of the sciences is not to be thought 
of A tendency towards systematic theology exists 
in the mind of every well-educated man who reads 
the Bible. Here is a pretty large volume, containing 
a revelation of God and of His will. There is evi- 
dently a great deal here to be believed. Supposing this 
to be only on a level with books by first-rate authors, 
there must be a great deal clearly made out. The 
intention being to teach, a great deal must be taught. 
And, while an intelligent man reads, he gathers as 
he goes, and what he finds in Exodus, he cannot 
help piecing in with what he learned from Genesis ; 
and what he has thus composed is modified, increased, 
and completed as he reads on ; and he has, in the 
end, the material of a pretty full creed, or systema- 
tised statement of his beliefe. And every man is 
in so far a systematic theologian as he has accurately 
understood each statement of truth in the Bible, and 
arranged them in his mind, so as mutually to illumine 
one another. 

Finding that so extreme a position is untenable, 
our men of progress would no doubt say, that it is 
not to such systematising they object, but only to 
such as is governed too little by exact interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and too much by logic. They 
would probably not object to such investigation, and 
grouping of Scripture statements, as are undertaken 
in those modem systems of theology, which are called 
Biblical or Historical (those e,g, of Hofmann and 
Reuss). In these systems, the attempt is made to 
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let Scripture speak for itsel£ The systematiser does 
not lay down a position, and proceed to demonstrate 
it by proof from Scripture, and by comparison with 
other and received doctrines; but he first of all 
gathers together the passages of Scripture which 
seem to bear on one point, examines each, and 
declares what each says, and finally sums up the 
teaching of the whola Or, if this be not always the 
precise method, there is, at all events, a great appear- 
ance of simply listening to Scripture. The attempt 
is made to obliterate from the mind aU pre-judg- 
ments of what is to be foimd in Scripture, to wipe 
the mind dean of all opinions of our own, and to 
go thus to receive the fresh impression of the very- 
Word of God. But it is quite unfair to speak of this 
as a purely modem invention, and to say that formerly 
men first made their systems, and then went to the 
Bible to find sup2>ort for them. No doubt we find 
that some texts have been strained to support a 
doctrine which they were never intended to teach. 
The more exact exegesis of modem times ofben 
reveals that what we judged a good defence of some 
Calvinistic point is a very poor one, or none at all. 
A number of passages of the Bible cannot now be 
received in the sense in which the Puritans received 
them, and are seen to be wholly imserviceable for 
those purposes to which they were applied by the Dutch 
or Genevan theologians. But this by no means proves 
that the theological method of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was erroneous, but only that it could not then 
be quite so perfectly carried out as it might be now. 
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Not to mention that the number of snch misappre- 
hended passages leaves the great bulk of those pas- 
sages on which the leading systems rest untouched, 
it is to be observed that, though every passage ever cited 
were shown to have been misunderstood, this would 
not go to prove that the method of the seventeenth 
century was erroneous. That theology, as loudly as 
the most recent, professed to be drawn simply from 
the Scriptures. Theology proper has, ever since the 
Beformation, limited itself rigidly to divine things, 
as revealed. This is the province of theology. Apart 
from Scripture, we may speculate about God and 
His relations to man; we may make shrewd guesses, 
be persuaded by intuitions, be convinced by ^ priori 
reasoning; but this is not the province of theology, 
properly so called, which takes to do only with 
doctrine — only with what is taught in Scripture 
concerning divine things. As in the framework of 
this globe lies all the material of geology — as in 
the mind of man the psychologist must seek for 
all the facts on which his science proceeds — so 
tiieology asks credit for nothing that is not foimd 
in the Word of God. The form in which the older 
theologians exhibited their truth was moulded by- 
influences exterior to the Bible; the form was 
decided sometimes by abstract considerations, some- 
times by the exigencies of current controversy; but 
in that form was there, or was there not, the very 
truth contained in a different form in Scripture? It 
is very idle to argue that the mere difference of 
form shows that the truth must be different, it being 
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the very object of all science to throw truth intc 
a different form from that in which it is oiiginallj 
found — into that very form, indeed, to which oui 
new theologians object — a form in which the bear- 
ing of one part of the science on every other may 
be at once perceived — a system. 

Theology, then, is as legitimate a science as 
chemistry, geology, or any of the recognised physical 
sciences. It has its facts fairly under view foi 
examination : it has precisely the same call to classify 
these facts, and deduce principles and laws ; and 
precisely the same claim to be recognised as a science 
which any other science has. And, if it has made 
use of logic as its instrument, it has but yielded 
to the same necessity as all other sciences, which 
require to group fe,cts, and make generalisations and 
inductions. Whether it has gone too far in this 
direction can only be proved by citing examples, and 
this has never been satisfactorily dona The mediaeval, 
scholastic theology, no doubt, made too little use of 
Scripture, and too liberally introduced subtle dialectic 
to prove its positions; but the great systems on 
which the Westminster Confession is based cannot 
fairly be charged with doing so. Augustine and 
Calvin were both men of extraordinary dialectic 
ability; but both were as remarkable for their gi*eat 
caution in supporting any truth by arguments not 
drawn directly from the Word of God. No doubt 
the former was frequently mistaken as to what the 
Scripture meant, and no doubt the reasoning which 
he based upon sound interpretation of Scripture was 
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frequently illogical; but this was not the fault of 
his method, but partly of his age, and partly of his 
peculiar temperament And he undertakes a very 
difficult task, and a task that few are foolish enough 
to attempt, who endeavours to upset any of the 
fundamental positions of Calvin, or to face the 
arguments that Calvin himself did really use in 
their defence. It is true that a great deal has been 
said in favour of Calvinism, on the ground of ite 
logical consistency. It is easy to show that its parts 
are more consistent, and hang better together than 
the parts of any other system. But the doctrines 
were not set into the system on account of their 
logical consistency with other doctrines already 
established, but because each was individually found 
in the Word of God. All the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvinism may be deduced, by a simple logical pro- 
cess, from the one doctrine of Election ; but they 
are not now received, nor were they at first intro- 
duced into the system on this ground, but because 
they were separately found in Scripture. One 
cannot but feel the immense advantage which this 
gives to Calvinism against every other theological 
system. This logical consistency of it, which some 
use as an argument against its having been drawn 
from Scripture, is very strong evidence that it 
has been so drawn. Had it been built up by the 
mere dialectic skill of certain men, the dialectic skill of 
their posterity would have found its weak point, 
and undermined it. What is not foimd in Scripture 
is not proper theological doctrine, and will there- 
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fore be found xinfilt to stand the assaults to -which 
such doctrine is exposed. Scripture alone, then, 
gives the material of theology. Logic cannot create 
a doctrine. We are not necessitated to receive any 
truth as an article of our feith, merely because it 
may be logically deduced from a truth revealed, if it 
be not itself revealed. But any doctrine which is 
found in Scripture may be advantageously explained 
and defended, by showing its intrinsic reasonableness 
and its consistency with already received truth. 

You observe that the question we have here to deal 
with is not whether the Calvinistic, or any other system, 
is in harmony with the Word of God. To all time it 
will be matter of opinion whether or no this or that 
particular system contains the fullest presentation of 
revealed truth. But the new theology is not only in- 
clined to say that the truth presented in the Oalvinistu: 
system is not the truth found in the Scriptures; but it 
specially asserts that there was not even an attempt 
made to draw it thence. We maintain, on the othei 
hand^ that this has not been proved — ^that there haa^ 
indeed, been scarcely an attempt made to prove it; we 
have been endeavouring to show that theological science 
makes a distinct profession of resting solely on Scrip- 
ture; and we are entitled to maintain that it has in 
the main acted up to this profession, until it be sati» 
&ctorily shown that the method in which theologies] 
systems have actually been formed is inconsistent with 
this profession. And we now further assert, that the 
construction of each important doctrine of theolog;^ 
has been proceeded with in a legitimate way; in. othei 
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words, has been developed out of Scripture. There is 
not time now to introduce any elaborate proof of this. 
Suffice it to say, that the actual history by which we 
have attained such knowledge of Scripture as we now 
have is, that the Church has been continually forced 
back upon Scripture to find more legitimate and com- 
plete statements of doctrine than she had formerly 
uttered. All theology has lain in Scripture from the 
beginning, but very slowly has it been discovered and 
produced. The natural fsucta of electricity, and the 
laws which govern electrical changes, have been the 
same since the world began; but the science is yet in 
its infancy — an infancy so strong that it can strangle 
serpents in its cradle, but yet an infancy — it 
cannot utter itself fully, nor reveal all its power. 
So, for many long years after the Word of God 
was as fully before men as now, there was no 
science of theology. Men received the truths set 
forth in Scripture, but attempted no classification of 
them, nor endeavoured to analyse, test, and explain 
the principles on which these' truths rested. It was 
only when feJse teachers arose, that their inaccurate 
though specious representations of truth drove the 
Church to more exact statements. The law which has 
guided the scientific development of the contents of the 
Word of God is, that the advocacy of heretical or lati- 
tudinarian views has caused the Church to consider 
more deeply, and to state more accurately, the doctrine 
assailed. Just as you are driven to more definite and 
defensible views on any matter by some one contro- 
verting them; so has the Church, again and agaia. 
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I 

] of these words. * They saw, therefore, that the sense 

of Scripture being gathered together, they must state 
it ia some such terminology as should directly meet 
their advei*saries. They were loudly complained of 
for introducing unscriptural language, disturbing, it 
was saidy the minds of some, and throwing a stumbling 
block in their way. And this, Athanasius always 
replies to in the same way, saying again and again 
that the Nicc4e Council were forced to do so, because 
they saw the imderhand design of the heretics, -who 
were willing to meet the orthodox in their accept- 
ance of Scripture language, though they knew that 
they put quite a different meaning on the words* 
The decrees of this Council, which were embodied 
in the orthodox creed, were an attempt to state 
the truth of Scripture with greater distinctness. And 
Athanasius had to defend the Council against the 
objections still urged against confessions; he was 
charged with implying that words of the Council's 
choosing were more accurate than the words of 

j Scripture. And he readily admitted that this was 

! implied, and that for the immediate purpose of 

. ascertaining whether or not any one held Arian 

j views, the language authorised by the Council was 

more suitable than the language of Scripture. The 
Church learned then, what she has often since been 
taught, that it is quite possible for men to consent 
to Scripture, while they dissent from the doctrines 
which other men believe to be taught by Scriptura 
You have your interpretation of Scripture, and 
another man has his; and while you state your 
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opinions merely in the language of Scripture, there 
is no possibility of saying whether you agree or 
disagree. A man may accept as the rule of his 
faith the same inspired books as yourself, while he 
rejects every important article of the fe.ith you find 
in these books. If, therefore, we are to know who 
believe as we do, and who dissent from our feith, 
we must state our creed in language explicitly 
rejecting such interpretations of Scripture as we 
deem to be false. Papists, Unitarians, Arminians, 
all profess to find their doctrines in Scripture, but 
they do not find them in the Westminster Confession. 
No one calling himself a Christian will deny that 
Christ died for our sins, but out of these words of 
Scripture, a Socinian will bring a meaning which is 
utterly subversive of what we hold as essential to 
salvation. The Church, therefore, gathers her symbol, 
and utters her Confession, in order that the truth 
contained in Scripture may be recognised and held 
in opposition to, or distinction from, the errors which 
some have maintained, and which, while they claim 
to be found in Scripture, are really subversive of the 
truth therein delivered. 

Such progress, then, as involves the abolition of 
all creeds is impossible, and the proposal to make 
such progress, need not cause the slightest alarm. 
But a really dangerous proposal, which is impUed 
in the progress desired by some, is, that the creed 
be maintained as a security of their ecclesiastical 
position, while they be allowed to believe or dis- 
believe what it contains. Some of those who expect 
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and desire progress in theology, seem to think that 
the best mode of securing it is to retain their 
ecclesiastical position by the subscription or non- 
renunciation of the creed of their Church, while they 
have abandoned it as a confession of their Bsdth. 
This is the practical mode by which they hope to 
secure progress; and, from what has dropped from 
them, they would seem even to believe that unless 
such use of creeds be allowed, progress cannot be 
made. Now we quite agree with them in supposing 
that progress may be made ; but wholly disagree 
Ijoth as to th6 kind or amount of progress, and as 
to the manner in which it is to be made. We do not 
think that any such progress can be made in theology 
as shall prove any statement of our Confession . to 
be false; but we think such progress is possible as 
may make it expedient to amelid, retrench, or add 
to both the substance and the form of our Confession. 
We think it is quite unwarranted to conclude that 
theology has now received its fullest development; 
that while the Scripture must continue to nourish 
individual life, it is exhausted for theological pur- 
poses, the most accurate statements of doctrine being 
attained, and the science finished and complete; that 
God has introduced us into a world where all is 
already done, all truth discovered, and nothing now 
to stimulate the sated appetite. We may rather 
conclude that we also have a work to do, a work 
original to us, and which demands that we shall not 
just quietly sit down with the inheritance given us 
by our fathers. Must all the progress hitherto made 



^ 
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now ceasel Was there a point up to wMcli doctrine 
might be scientifically developed, but beyond which 
there must be no development? Has no dangerous 
error arisen since the Westminster Confession was 
£ramed, or can no error now arise in such a form as 
to evade all statements meant to refute other forms 
of the same error? Can no assault now be made 
upon the truth which shall drive the Church to a 
more definite and secure position? Certainly, if any 
among ourselves believe that our Confession is thus 
perfect, they are in this at issue with the framers of 
that Confession. In signing the Confession, we 
distinctly avow our belief that we may be signing 
error, (not known to us, for tluit we could not sign, 
but what may by some further progress be found 
to be error, or at least so partial a statement of truth 
as to be in effect error): for we sign this clause, 
"All Synods or Councils since the apostles times, 
whether general or particular, may err.*' And by 
far the ablest modem defender of the doctrine of 
this Confession says, " It holds true imiversally, that 
God has never given to any iminspired man, or body 
of men, to rise altogether above the circumstances 
in which they were placed, in the formation and 
expression of their opinions upon religious subjects.** 
(Cunningham, Theol. of Reform., p. 7). And not only 
is it the expressed opinion of our standards, and of 
those theologians who are their safest interpreters, 
that progress may be made, and possibly even 
such progress as may demand some alteration in the 
Confession, but also this is implied in the very 
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nature of any creed which is based as ours is on 
I the historical development of theology. It was 

^med with a view to the exclusion of such errors. 
as had actually arisen during the preceding history 
of the Church. And it can only be understood in 
proportion as we understand the errors against which 
its deliverances are aimed. It embodies statements 
of truth, not in the simplest form as found in 
Scripture, but such ds the Church was driven ta 
by the canvassing of her previous deliverances, 
or by the rise of altogether new errors. A confes- 
sion fireimed on any other principle, if possible, 
would not be very trustworthy or useful. But it is 
reasonable, if we have a historical Confession, to require 
that it keep pace with history. Why, if we are to 
shape our belief by other men's disbeliefs, may we not 
shapfe it as well by those we ourselves have most 
reason to dread, as by those we have no personal 
conflict with] There is nothing very dangerous or 
startling in asserting that some of the clauses of the 
Confession are obsolete, and that possibly some of its 
articles might be so drawn up as more pointedly to 
meet the errors of our own day — ^there is nothing 
startling in this, if only it be made openly and speci- 
fically, and without an air of mystery which fills the 
public mind with a vague suspicion that the whole 
Confession, or some considerable part of it, is rotten 
and injurious. To say that one or two of the articles 
are susceptible of improvement is only to say that 
some little progress has been made in theology during 

the last two hundred years, and that, at aU events, 

■i 

i 
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we are in a different position now, and have different 
errors to combat. 

But though it be true that the very principle on- 
which the Confession is framed, requires that it be 
always reckoned by the Church as open to improve- 
ment, it is at the same time quite fair to challenge any 
one who agitates for alteration of it, to point to some 
article or articles which might manifestly receive a 
better statement. And the refusal to do this is that 
which seems to have given to this present controversy 
an appearance of unsatisfactoriness, and even of un- 
fairness on the part of those who have raised it. If 
the Westminster Confession is so lamentably out of 
date; if its nomenclature is wholly insufficient "to 
hold the freshly-quickened Christian thought"* of this 
advanced century, it should surely be an easy thing for 
accomplished theologians who have so long made it 
their study to name articles in which it is defective, 
and to offer new statements. It should have been 
easy, and certainly it would have been a very interest- 
ing, and in many ways useful contribution to theo- 
logical literature, had some of those whose thoughts 
have been much occupied with the insufficiency of the 

* This is one of those expressions which reveal some of the common fallacies 
on which the assailants of the Confession proceed. They seem to forget that 
scientific terminology (especially the terminology of mental sciences) does not 
become obsolete in the same ratio as the language of common intercourse. 
One cannot suppose that the Athanaslan definitions of the Trinity, or the 
Angustinian definitions of many points in Anthropology can ever become 
obsolete or be improyed upon. Again, they forget that a creed does not 
profess to exhibit aU that is in the Word of God. There may be much progress 
in theology, much useful addition to our knowledge of the revelation of God 
-which cannot be embodied in a creed. 
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Westminster Confession, projected the draft of some 

new creed more appropriate to our own position, 

I embodying the freshest acquisitions of theologies] 

' I science, and enabling us to see more clearly what it ia 

that separates us from other bodies of Christiaiia. 
Did they yet do so, they would meet with a fair and 
candid hearing, and they would appear as open and 
honest controversialists who do not wish to damage 
a cause in which many of Christ's people are concerned, 
nor merely to gain the most wretched of all popularity 
by unsettling the public mind, but they would be 
recognised as men really anxious to discover and main- 
tain the trutL By taking up, one by one, the artidee 
they deem susceptible of improvement, the assailants 
of the Confession would assume the more honourable 
position of coadjutor-assessors to the Westminstei 
Divines. To lay aside this Confession altogether, can 
scarcely be contemplated by any mature theologian 
A man may be able to write a creed which shall nioT« 
accurately express his own private faith; he will threw 
into such a confession the whole results, not of tlu 
Church's attainment in theology, but of his own up 
bringing, and of his own mental and spiritual develop 
ment; but if he contemplate not his own individua 
feith, but those portions of it, and that expression o 
it, in which he expects to agree with the larges 
possible number of his fellow Christians, t.e., if he con 
template a Church Confession and not a private one 
he will probably find the Westminster Confession some 
thing more than a good basis to proceed upon. B 
will probably find that the utmost alteration tha 
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could well be made woiild be confined to half-a-dozen 
clauses. There is felt to be a need of explanation in 
some chapters — a need which it is inexpedient to suffer 
to remain in a document which professes to be itself a 
clearly pronoimced explanation of truth elsewhere 
delivered in a more concealed form. Or, since there 
are current in our own day some new and insidious 
theories of the Atonement, the question might be 
entertained whether it is not worth while re-mould- 
ing the Eighth Chapter of the Confession, so as 
more explicitly to define the true doctrine. It 
might fairly be suggested that the article on In- 
spiration might be so worded as to exclude the 
modern forms of error on that subject. It is a 
long chapter, but, as it stands, there are none of 
its statements which explicitly condemn the most 
pernicious views regarding the relation between 
the revelation of God and the written Word. There 
may, in short, be found articles or clauses in which, 
while the errors of the first sixteen centuries are 
tersely rejected, the errors current in our own day are 
not repudiated with sufficient precision. And if these 
or other alterations in the Confession be deemed neces- 
sary, the way to have them made is not to grumble at 
the Confession as a whole, but to take constitutional 
steps to obtain its revision. To carp at the Confession 
before real progress past it has been made, is not the 
way to make progress. Those who maintain that we 
might have a much more suitable confession than 
that which we now use, should also recognise that the 
only way of attaining a better confession is by making 
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solid contributions to each article of the creed by 
the thorough sifting of its subject. 

But it may be said that this definite reconstractum 
of any one article of the Confession is not undertaken 
because of a preliminary difficulty. It seems to be 
supposed in some quarters that we are not free to alter 
or re-model or altogether give up our Confession even 
though we should cease to believe in it. It is hinted 
that even if the Church cease to find in the Westminster 
Confession the confession of her own faith, she can- 
not give it up; that it is not an open question whether 
she will revise it; that she may alter her inward, but 
not her outward connection with it — ^may cease to 
believe, but not to subscribe it. In England this has 
already produced the most disastrous results, and there 
is some symptom of the same complication arising in our 
own country. The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England were drawn up by Calvinists, but it has be- 
come quite usual for men to sign them who believe none 
of the peculiar tenets of the Genevan Reformer, or of the 
more developed system that bears his name. Indeed, 
men of the greatest diversity of belief are equally 
willing to subscribe these articles because they are not 
considered thereby to bind themselves to believe 
precisely what the framers of the articles believed. 
The state of things has come to be this, — that subscrip- 
tion to these articles is required as a kind of general 
expression of allegiance to the Church of England. A 
man knows that those who require his subscription do 
not expect him to be a Calvinist because he signs 
Calvinistic Articles; they only wish to receive from. 
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him a general assurance that he attaches himself to the 
Ohnrch of England as at present existing. These 
fissurances are given and received very much as we 
give and receive the ordinary expressions of courtesy 
by lip or by letter, knowing that the words we use 
will not be taken in their literal meaning, but yet 
with a certain amount of meaning expressive of good- 
will. To sign oneself "your most obedient servant," is 
not to deceive the party to whom our business com- 
munication is addressed; neither do the clergymen of 
the Church of England feel it to be deceiving that 
Church when they append their names to Calvinistic 
Articles, for they know that those to whom they hereby 
attach themselves are, for the most part, not Calvinists 
but Arminians. Their conscience, they think, is clear 
because they have signed their creed precisely in the 
spirit of those who impose it — certainly not of those 
who framed it, but of those now using it as a bond of 
allegiance. But however individuals may thus clear 
their consciences, the Church is now feeling the dis- 
astrous effects of having, in reality, no creed. For 
within her own pale there exist men of far greater 
diversity in doctrine than is to be found between the 
various parts of the Church and the leading bodies of 
Dissenters. The articles were originally intended to 
mark doctrinal distinctions, and now they are absolutely 
useless for this end. During last century the state of 
matters in our own Church was precisely similar, and 
now again there are symptoms of a tendency in the 
same direction. 

The question, therefore, comes to be. What attitude 
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Bhould a church take to her confession when she has 
ceased to believe it? The Church of England has 
virtually said, we must keep the form, even though we 
have quite abandoned its real contents. And every 
one knows what has come of this. Are we to follow 
in the same path? Are we to hold it as a principle 
that, come what will, we are to cleave to this form of 
words 1 Now, it is obvious that if there be one essential, 
regarding the relation in which a church ought to 
stand to her confession, it is this, that the Confessiaa 
be the real expression of the mind of the Church as 
presently existing; that the Church be not merely 
saying, This was the confession of a church established 
by law on this basis, and whose emoluments we are 
inheriting, but come what will, this is our confession — 
nor merely saying. This confession we received from our 
&thers, and we have gradually accommodated ourselveB 
to it until now we are quite cast in its mould, and have 
got all our beliefs squared with its form, and have ruth- 
lessly abandoned whatever would not be restricted by 
its bounds. K the confession of a church is to be 
true, it must be the free utterance of her actual belief 
The Confession, in short, must be the Confession of the 
Church, and not the church the Church of the CJon- 
fession. She must make it, and not it her. She 
must, at least, be constantly re-uttering it by the free 
thinking and voluntary adoption of it by a successiosi 
of her members and teachers. The Church must always 
hold the superior place, and must assert her entire and 
constant right to amend, to add to, or entirely to reject 
her confession. When the Church ceases to be free 
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towards her confession, when it is felt to be a bond, it 
ceases to be a help, and, indeed, ceases to be a confession. 
To have an unchangeable creed handed down from 
generation to generation, seems in some aspects most 
desirable. There is an august stability about a church 
whose creed is of such a kind, which excites reverence. 
There is also much to be said in favour of moulding a 
church to uniformity of opinion by a fixed creed, and 
many advantages accrue to those who are brought up 
under it. There is an advantage even in having a 
creed of another age than our own. It is more natural 
to reverence the past than the present. A prophet hath 
no honour in his own country nor in his own genera- 
tion. It is the office of each generation to test its own 
men by contempt, suspicion, envy, opposition, and they 
who live through this are honoured by posterity. 
And as we should not willingly see the old translation 
of the Bible with all its obsolete and archaic expres- 
sions supplanted by a more accurate version, so in 
the very fact against which some so much exclaim, 
that our creed has the marks of time upon it, do we 
see one of its greatest practical advantages. Yet as 
it is the Church's undeniable right, and may become 
her inevitable duty, to issue a revision of the vernacular 
Scriptures, so may it become her duty, and assuredly 
it is ever her right, wholly to re-cast or materially to 
alter her own Confession of Faith. If she has not 
this right then it is simply not her confession — if she 
be not, by a constant acceptance, and, as it were, re- 
issue of this confession,' uttering it as her actual creed, 
it is worse than useless. 

N 
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But it may be thought that the ordination vow is 
intended to stereotype the £uth of the Church, since 
each of us is therein required to acknowledge the 
Westminster Confession as the ''confession of my fidth, 
which I will constantly adhere to." This, however, 
seems to import no more than that I mean to declare 
my present and thorough intention of maintaining the 
truths contained in the Confession. No signing of J 
any confession can render it impossible for a man to 
change his mind. But the truths declared in the 
Confession are for the most part so important and 
fundamental that it is fair that the Church should 
haye some guarantee that these truths are maintained 
by her teachers, and that if they cease to maiTii-^^iT^ 
ihem they shall find it their duty as explicitly to 
declare that they renounce them as they formally 
declared that they accepted them. This clause pur- 
sues a subscriber through his whole life, reminding 
him that if he ceases to adhere to this Confession he 
ceases to adhere to the Church on those terms npan 
which he entered it, and that he is bound as formally 
now to abandon as once he professed this Confession. 
But observe that this clause, meeting a man at the 
threshold of the Church, so far from restricting free- 
dom of enquiry, stimulates it as nothing else can; 
because now it becomes matter of conscience with 
him to ascertain whether or no these truths are truths 
revealed in Scripture. This clause ought not to stagger 
any one who has a mind presently made up. It does 
not assert that that shall never happen, which, he 
knows may, but only shows him what his duly -will 
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be if such a contingency do occur. He accepts this 
Westminster Confession, not as perfect, not as fully 
meeting all the errors that have troubled his own 
mind, not as giving an exact deliverance on every 
theological question that may trouble the Church, 
but as the veiy sufficient statement of the leading 
truths of a System of Theology which is distinctly 
marked off from erroneous systems, and as containing 
no statement to which he cannot give his consent. 

A man has evidently no right to enter a church 
whose confession he does not conscientiously adopt 
as the confession of his own faith, but supposing that 
afterwards his mind changes, what course is open to 
him? I do not see that he is called upon at once to 
resign his connection with the Church, but only as a 
first step honestly to report himself to his ecclesiastical 
superiors. This does not of course apply to mere 
passing doubts upon imimportant points, but only to 
formed opinions. If it become the formed opinion of 
any one who has signed the Westminster Confession, 
that the doctrine of election as therein declared has 
no foundation in Scripture; or if, on any equally 
important point, he becomes convinced that what he 
signed as truth is error, he ought to make known his 
state of mind. I say ''to make known his state of 
mind," and not at once resign his connection with the 
Church, because his opinion is a fragment of the 
opinion of the Church, and may possibly represent 
a large proportion of the actual present belief of the 
Church. A large number of men may be found to 
entertain the opinion he avows, or to be tending in 
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its direction; so that when it is openly declared they 
may recognise it as their own and declare in its 
fiivour. But if it be found that the mind of the 
Church preponderd.tes in favour of the truth stated 
in the Confession, and against the newly broached 
doctrine, then it will be the duty of those who cannot 
agree with the Confession to abandon the Churclu 
The Church, i.e., the majority of those who have a 
voice in the Church, declare for the Confession, main- 
tain that the old form of words better expresses their 
beUef than that wMch is proposed; and, therefore, 
those who propose change must find fireedom for the 
expression of their opinion outside the pale of that 
communion to which they have hitherto belonged. 
Or the majority, retaining their belief in the articles 
questioned by the minority, may yet see it advisable 
rather to sacrifice some articles which are not of prime 
importance than to exclude from their communion 
men who are in the main and in fiindamentals at 
one with them. For while we can say that all the 
clauses of the Confession are true, we cannot say that 
all are of equal importance, nor all of such importance 
as would warrant us in excluding from our communion 
any number of men who might refuse to adopt them. 
On the other hand, if the proposed change meet with 
a favourable reception, and receive the assent of the 
Church as a body, then the Confession may certainly 
in that point be so amended as to express the maturer 
mind of the ChurcL To this it may be objected that 
a case is supposable in which the majority of the 
Church have fallen from the truth, and in which the 
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amendment they propose is really a blemish in the 
Confession — ^and in this case it would be hard that 
the more enlightened minority, adhering to the old 
form, should be counted schismatics or heretics; that 
the really orthodox who are unable to sign the 
revised Confession proposed to them by the majority 
should lose their position as ministers of the Church. 
This would no doubt be a hardship, but by no means 
such a calamity as if the old Confession were retained, 
while the majority disbelieved it. 

In conclusion, you will have seen that there 
are two classes of men who seem in error on 
this subject; two classes which here, as often else- 
where, unconsciously work into one anothers hands 
— the very broad and the very narrow — the care- 
lessly latitudinarian and the recklessly dogmatic — 
they who are liberal without charity, and they 
who are defenders of the faith, before they know 
what the faith is — ^they who are selfishly lax, and they 
who are orthodox for the sake of being orthodox, and 
not for the sake of truth. These two parties play into 
one anothers hands, and push one another to the most 
perilous extremes. These parties are now both alike 
taking it for granted that at all costs we must stick to 
the "Westminster Confession. Those who cater for 
applause on the score of their orthodoxy say. You must 
abide by this Confession, or you break your ordination 
vow. Now it is just this which frets men into an 
intolerance of any creed, even when they can bring no 
special objections against any one of its doctrines. It 
is the surest way to put men upon finding difficulties. 
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to go and say, You have signed this and you must 
stick to it, you must believe this. As if a man could 
believe a thing because you command him and threaten 
consequences if he do not. A man must believe what 
his own study and investigation of truth brings him to, 
and if that be different from what he formerly pro- 
fessed, he has to say so. No man can come and tell 
me that I am bound to believe so and so because I 
have signed this or that Confession of Faith. It is 
never true that I am bound to believe anything bj any 
signature of my own. I am bound to believe what is 
in God's Word, not what is in any confession, and if I 
should change my mind as to what is in Grod's Word^ 
I am not and cannot be bound to retain my beli^ in 
the expressions of the confession I have signed. I am 
always free to believe whatever my own judgment 
accepts, or whatever I see reason to believe is a part of 
revealed truth; and whatever confession I adopt, I 
adopt it as the free utterance of my own convictions, 
on my lip now only because first in my heart. If I can 
no longer accept the Westminster Confession, I make no 
claim to belong to any of the churches whose symbol 
it is, but no man can say that, in changlag my opinion 
as to what the Scripture reveals, I have broken my 
vow, or acted . dishonourably or unconscientiously in 
any one particular. And what is true of the individual 
is true of the Church. It must be held as essential to 
the very nature of a confession that a church has a 
right to change her confession. She will thereby 
cease to be precisely the same church; she may lose a 
little of the superficial prestige of an unbroken pedi- 
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gree ; or if she be a churcli established by statutes of 
the reabn she may fear to lose her endowments, though 
even such a result is doubtful, but she may by such a 
change greatly improve her position and her influenca 
And those who denounce it as a kind of heresy to say 
that the Church may change her creed, forget that if 
there be so much heresy abroad, this affords the 
strongest likelihood that a change of creed may be 
necessary in order more effectually to meet the current 
forms of error. Let us at all events beware of any- 
thing that makes men feel their creed a bondage, and 
which makes it seem to them a rule of faith, which puts 
it virtually in the place of the Word of God, and 
makes men feel afraid of making any new discovery in 
Scripture, lest this throw them out of their adhesion to 
the Confession. Anything that stifles the spirit of keen 
and enlightened study of Scripture is to be reprobated ; 
anything that tends to make men settle down as if all 
truth had been ascertained and its whole circle com- 
pleted. Let us, therefore, keep it always before us that 
we are in an attitude to receive new truth if such be 
found, that we hold our Confession as a marvellously 
compact embodiment of the important attainments of 
bygone ages, but are not held back by it from entering 
upon new regions of thought, which any age or any 
nations may lead us to. 

And to those who fear to give up the form of 
the Confession, while they have given up the con- 
tents of it, we have to say that, in any church in 
this country of Scotland, this is an imjustifiable 
course. If the Confession is a burden, let it be 
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thrown off; if, in some articles, it is fieAse or de- ^ 
fective, let these articles be named and amended; ? 
but if the men who are now murmuring at the Con- 
fession know themselves to be in doctrine opposed 
to the Calvinistic scheme, and to the feeling and 
mind of the church they belong to, and are, therefore 
a&aid to propose any practical step regarding the 
Confession, they occupy a very pitiable position. 
Whatever is done in this matter should be openly 
done, because it is a matter in which others are 
concerned as well as clerical subscribers to the Con- 
fession. If we are now to make progress past the 
old forms of truth, then those who can lielp us to 
do so should show us the way. We admit, much 
more explicitly than they do, the lawfulness of 
revidon; only, the points on which we could re- 
quire any alteration are so few, that it seems scarce 
worth agitating for; but, if they know of many 
and important alterations that should be made or 
if they would advise an entire reconstruction of the 
creed — if their consciences are not at rest under 
this confession of their feith — surely they should 
attempt something more definite than has yet been 
done. And if they think it preferable to abide by 
the Confession, though they have lost the feith this 
is what no man can prevent ; but surely every man 
of honour will protest against it. It has not become 
an understood thing in Scotland that men may sign, 
as the confession of their faith, what they do not 
believe; and it needs no prophet to say that it will 
be an ill day for our country when the teachers <tf 
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momUty introduce this peculiar species of dishonesty. 
It is surely a matter for open and public discussion, 
and not for secret and private introduction, this 
matter of changing a confession of faith into a mere 
acknowledgment of outward attachment to a certain 
ecclesiastical society. If men intend to get the good 
of the endowments of the Established Church, by 
signing a confession which does not express their 
views of doctrine, they are intending to do what is 
dishonest — whether they know it or not — because it 
is generally believed, in this country, that the Con- 
fession is given as a test of doctrine to those who 
are entering the ministry. The people are under 
the impression that they are defended from heresy 
by the fact of their ministers being pledged to preach 
certain truths, on account of their subscription to 
the Confession; and, if the Confession has ceased to 
be such a pledge, the people should be made dis- 
tinctly aware of it. There are many open questions 
in this matter of creeds — questions which may be 
legitimately, and might be profitably, entertained by 
an individual or a church — ^but this is not one 
of them. It cannot be a question with a man 
whether he should remain in connection with a 
church whose doctrines he dissents from, if his 
entrance into that church was obtained by an assent 
to these doctrines. 
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We have spoken of our Conf esaion mamly as it affects ilie 
relation of ministers to the Church, but there is a much laiger 
body than that of the clergy who are equally implicated in ^ji 
matter, because they also have signed the same creed. And xt; 
is to be feared that a large number of our own office-bearen 
have signed it on much the same principle that many of' the 
clergymen of the Church of England sign the Thirty-Niiio 
Articles, viz : — because they believe themselves to be in tha 
main in harmony on points of doctrine with those who require 
of them this subscription. 

There are statements in the Confession of Faith whicih no 
one who has not received a special and accurate theologioil 
education can be expected to understand. How many elden 
could explain to you, or have ever noticed the distinction a£ 
God's acts in that clause which says that **some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and othen 
foreordained to everlasting death?'' Or how many deacons 
attach any definite idea to such a phrase as that which aasertai 
of the union of the two natures in the person of our Lord thsfc 
it is " without conversionf composition, or confusion ? " Men ol 
much more than average ^intelligence, and men who have a 
firm grasp of the truths of Scripture as taught in Scriptuxe, 
are as much at sea in such purely theological terminology as 
we should be among the technical terms of the Coorta or tba 
Exchange. And to ask a man to sign what he does bo^ 
thoroughly understand, is to tempt him to be reckless abonfc 
his faith at the very time when he should be most careful and 
assured concerning it. It is simply to ask him to say that ho 
believes what he does not know whether he believes or not 

The consequence of requiring from men who are not scientific 
nor historical theologians, subscription to a creed which is 
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drawn up in scientific terms and has a constant historical 
reference, is that the end of subscription is very much defeated. 
Besides the small number of our office-bearers, who have studied 
the Confession, and have signed it with understanding and 
with a dear conscience, there are two classes whose case is 
worth considering. There is, first of all, the large number 
who have signed either wholly without consideration, as a 
mere form, as they would write their name in the entrance 
book of a public exhibition, or who have at the best signed 
tinintelligently with a merely traditional faith in the church 
they belong to. This is the Church of their fathers, and if 
this be the confession of its faith, they cannot be far wrong in 
making it the confession of theirs. This is a confession which 
is identified with a great deal of what is most pure in doctrine, 
and most devoted in practice, and if it served martyrs and con- 
fessors it ought to serve us. But this is nothing more than 
that faith in the Church which we so reprobate in Papists, and 
which this Confession itself denounces. This is not the 
individual and personal faith based on fresh investigations of the 
truth, which it was the glory of the Eef ormation to introduce, 
which throws definitely on each man the responsibiliiy of hia 
own creed, and which it is more natural for Scotchmen than 
lor any others to maintain. With this class the purpose of the 
CSonfession is defeated by its not being adapted to the 
confessors. 

Then there is a second class becoming daily larger and more 
important — ^men who have taken an interest in the recent 
disturbances regarding subscription in the Church of England, 
and who have been led to consider this matter in a more serious 
light than they were once inclined to do — ^who will not be 
persuaded by you if you assure them that all that is required 
by their signature is a general assurance that so far as they 
know they hold the commonly received doctrines of the Church 
— ^who would as soon put their names to a bill or a bond drawn 
in a language they cannot read, as sign, as the Confession of 
their Faith, a doctmient which, for all they can see, may con- 
tain something that is not their faith. And these men are not 
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of such character as warrants us in making light of their 
scruples. They are often men of honourable feeling, high 
principle, and acute minds, men who would be useful in Church 
business, but are lost to the Church (at least in the capacity of 
office-bearers) be<»use there is required of them what seems to 
them a compromise of integrity; because, as their introduction 
to a sacred office, they are required to do what they could more 
easily do, were they less conscientious men. Of both these 
classes there are too many representatives, men on the one 
hand who have signed the Confession without having ever read 
it; and men who, because they have read it, cannot sign it. 
And these are strong reasons for there being some simpler 
Confession for the subscription of those office-bearers who are 
not ordained to teach in the church. Against this it may be 
urged, but how shall elders sit in judgment in cases of heresy? 
As if the mere fact of a man's signing the Confession could 
qualify him to judge doctrine. Or as if, supposing this signature 
were abolished, our ruling elders would be at all less qualified 
for all the work they now undertake. But to the question, 
How shall ruling elders be qualified to judge heresy, there 
is a prior question. Is it right that ruling elders who do not 
teach should judge heresy? Is it to try a man by his peers, 
to set as the judges of one who has spent the greater part of 
his life in theological study, men who have never devoted many 
consecutive hours to the solution of any of the manifold 
problems of so complicated a science? It is right that they 
should judge iu cases of immorality, for the moral nature of a 
layman is quite as likely to be well educated as that of a 
minister, but to judge in a case of heresy requires a veiy 
different education from that which the common duties of life 
bestow. 
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